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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  foriter  it  wonld  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  Idling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  lawf*^  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  maM^yrdom  on  both  sidu,  and  Chen  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 
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COMMENTS. 

On  Friday,  the  27th  of  March,  the  East  India  Loan 
Bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords  and  a  third  timo 
in  the  Commons.  A  premature  debate  took  place  in 
the  Lower  House  on  the  conduct  of  tho  Indian  officials. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  afterward.s  took  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  imperfections  of  the  Ballot  Act,  and  an  interest- 
ing  discussion  followed.  Mr  Forster,  however,  seemed  j 
to  express  the  general  opinion  of  tho  House  that  no 
inquiry  could  be  advantageously  instituted  before  tho  ! 
pending  election  petitions  have  been  decided.  The 
Lords  met  for  a  few  minutes  on  Saturday,  when  the  I 
Royal  Assent *was  given  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill,  I 
and  the  East  India  Loan  Bill  was  read  a  second  and  i 
third  time  and  passed. — On  Friday  the  Lords  sat  for 
one  hoar,  and  the  Commons  for  three  hours  and  a 
quarter. 

On  Monday,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  Lords, 
and  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  Commons,  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Major-General  Wolseley,  Commodore  Cora- 
merell  and  Commodore  Hewett,  Captain  Fremantle, 
Colonel  Festing,  Sir  A.  Alison,  Commander  Glover,  and 
the  other  officers  and  men  of  all  branches  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  Ashantee  Expedition.  Complimentary 
speeches  were  made  in  both  Houses  from  both  sides,  and 
the  votes  were  passed  unanimously.  Replying  to  Lord 
Grey,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  announced  that  measures 
had  been  already  taken  for  the  “  present  defence  and 
provisional  government”  of  tho  Gold  Coast  Settle¬ 
ments,  although  he  asserted  that  the  time  had  not  yet 
arrived  for  a  declaration  of  the  Government’s  future 
policy  in  the  matter. 

In  the  Commons  Mr  Hardy  moved  the  Army  Esti¬ 
mates,  which  he  admitted  to  be  substantially  the  same 
as  those  prepared  by  Mr  Cardwell.  One  point  of  diver¬ 
gence  between  the  original  and  the  amended  form  of 
the  estimates  consisted  in  an  increase  of  expenditure ; 
the  building  of  a  new  War  Office  being  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  increase.  Mr  Hardy  alluded  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Recruiting  and  Desertion.  In  order  to  check 
the  latter  evil,  which  has  assumed  grave  proportions,  it 
IS  proposed  to  hold  out  certain  extra  inducements  to 
recruits;  but  these  are  not  of  a  character  sufficient  to 
make  the  Army  tempting  to  men  who  can  earn  tho  high 
wages  now  given  in  the  majority  of  trades.  The 
number  of  men  demanded  is  128,994,  which  Mr  Hardy 
considered  to  be  a  small  force.  A  disconnected  debate 
followed ;  after  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  motion  to 
Gic  number  of  men  by  10,000  was  negatived  by 
-oo  to  45.  lu  the  Navy  Estimates  60,000  men  were  j 
allowed ;  and  Mr  Ward  Hunt;  promised  to  make  his 
statement  on  the  20th  of  April.— The  Lords  sat  for  an 
our  and  a  half;  the  Commons  for  seven  hours  and 
three-quarters. 

Commons  on  Tuesday  a  great  number  of  private 
*  s  were  read  a  second  time  ;  after  which  Mr  Walpole, 


Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Privilege  on  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  Mr  Whalley,  presented  his  report.  The 
Committee  had  heard  Mr  Whalley,  and  had  come  to  the 
I  conclusion  that  the  matter  referred  to  them  did  not 
demand  the  farther  attention  of  the  House.  Mr  Whalley 
subsequently  gave  notice  that  ho  would  move  on  the 
17th  of  April  for  another  Committee  to  sit  on  the  first. 
Mr  Russell  Gurney  asked  the  Government  to  defray  the 
cost  of  burying  Dr  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
to  which  request  Mr  Disraeli  promised  the  best  considera¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. — The  House  adjourned 
until  the  13th  inst.,  after  sitting  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
During  the  week  the  Lords  have  sat  for  two  hours  and 
a  half ;  the  Commons  for  twelve  hours  and  a  half. 

Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Stansfeld  have  both  contributed 
daring  the  past  week  to  the  reconstruction  of  Liberalism. 
The  ex-Premier’s  commendation  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  throughout  the  country,  and  chiefly  by  advanced 
Liberals,  to  organise  the  advocates  of  genuine  (as  opposed 
to  spurious)  progress,  is  a  wholesome  sign  of  renewed 
mental  vigour  in  one  who,  Radicals  are  fain  to  believe, 
will  still  lead  a  Radical  party.  His  two  published  letters 
are  both  satisfactory,  ns  far  as  they  go ;  but  w’e  shall  not 
be  content  until  Mr  Gladstone  assumes  the  boldness  of 
his  late  colleague,  who  said  at  Halifax  on  Tuesday  last 
that  “  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  to  remove  the  heartburnings 
caused  by  the  25th  clause.  Whether  difficult  or  easy, 
there  was  no  hope  for  the  reunion  of  the  Liberal  party 
until  they  were  in  harmony  on  that  point.”  Liberalism, 
without  the  Nonconformists,  would  bo  almost  as  weak  as 
the  play  without  Hamlet ;  and  so  long  as  Hamlet  is 
absent  it  boots  little  to  quarrel  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
gravedigger. 

Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester,  perhaps  the  bravest  and 
most  consistent  occupant  of  the  Episcopal  Bench, — the 
same  who  recently  commended  the  idea  of  Cremation — 
asks,  “Are  the  farmers  of  England  going  mad  ?”  It 
might  be  considered  invidious  in  us  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to 
answer  it.  We  will  content  ourselves  by  saying  that 
tho  farmers  appear  to  have  been  bitten  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  mine-owners,  w’ho  first  set  the  example  of 
biting  off  one’s  nose  to  spite  one’s  face.  Many  an 
employer  of  artisan  labour  is  impoverished  to  this  day 
by  having  attempted  to  starve  out  tho  combinations  of 
his  men.  The  farmers  are  now  busily  getting  rid  of 
their  labourers  within  a  month  or  two  of  the  timo^  when 
labour  will  be  indispensable  to  them.  If  that  is  not 
madness,  it  is  a  most  cunningly  devised  wisdom.  And 
they  are  doing  this  very  silly  and  spiteful  thing  in  order 
to  pnnish  the  Unionists  for  a  course  of  action  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Thousands  of 
persons  in  England  will  echo  the  Bishop’s  words :  “  I  am 
no  lover  of  the  principles  of  Trades-Unionism  ;  but  they 
have  been  forced  upon  the  working  classes  by  tho  in¬ 
equitable  use  of  the  power  of  capital.” 

The  Revenue  Returns  for  the  year  ended  on  the 
Slst  of  March  have  been  published,  and  show  a  gross 
income  of  77,335,657/.,  as  against  76,608,770/.  for  tho 
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precedinpf  year.  The  increase  is  dae  to  the  greater 
productireness  of  Excise,  Stamps,  Post-Office,  and 
Telegraphs,  but  chiefly  to  the  former.  The  annual 
revenue  from  Excise  alone  has  now  reached  the 
enormous  figure  of  27,172,0002. ;  and  of  course  the 
elasticity  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  consumption  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  Once  more  the  nation  has  drunk 
itself  rich.  There  is  a  decrease  of  1,809,0002.  owing  to 
last  year’s  reduction  of  the  Income-Tax,  and  a  decrease 
of  094,0002.  in  Customs.  The  net  increase  is  726,8872. 
But,  taking  into  account  the  repayment  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Ijoan,  800,0002.,  the  actual  revenue  of  the  country 
is  slightly  less  than  it  was  in  1873. 

What  w’ill  he  do  with  it?  The  opinion  has  been 
hazarded  that  Sir  Staflbrd  Northcote  will  abolish  the 
remaining  duties  on  sugar,  relieve  the  poorest  payers  of 
income-tax,  create  a  new  batch  of  terminable  annuities, 
and  (of  course)  reduce  the  local  rates  by  taxing  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  last  appears  to  bo  the  only 
certain  item  of  the  Chancellor’s  much-anticipated 
proposals ;  and,  remembering  what  he  said  to  a  recent 
deputation,  we  may  expect  that  the  easing  of  tlio  rates 
will  bo  specially  felt  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land.  As  for  the  other  three  suggested  applications  of 
the  surplus,  we  have  no  great  confidence  in  either  of 
them.  After  Mr  Hardy  and  Mr  Ward  Hunt  have 
dipped  their  hands  into  the  money-bag,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  will  be  lucky  if  he  finds  three  millions  at  his 
disposal ;  whereas  he  is  distracted  by  at  least  a  score  of 
claims  equally  urgent  with  those  of  the  sugar-refiners 
and  the  objectors  to  the  income-tax. 

Bishop  Temple  used  to  be  considered  a  very  sensible 
man ;  and,  until  he  became  a  Bishop,  he  was  certainly 
ranked  high  for  the  liberality  and  boldness  of  his 
conduct.  But  alas  !  how  many  a  man  is  swamped  by 
the  cares  and  honours  which  attend  promotion.  One 
might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  a  ripe  scholar,  cram- 
full  of  Rugby  traditions,  would  not  strain  at  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  so  clear  and  cautious  a  thinker  as  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer ;  and  yet,  if  a  story  which  reaches  us  from 
Oxford  be  true.  Bishop  Temple  finds  the  ‘  Study  of 
Sociology  *  a  great  deal  too  tough  for  his  mental 
digestion.  It  was  proposed  a  short  time  back  by  the 
Fellows  of  a  certain  College  to  present  this  book  to  an 
undergraduate  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  ex¬ 
amination.  The  President  objected  to  such  a  deliberate 
poisoning  of  the  young  man’s  tender  mind.  Appeal  was 
made  to  the  Bishop  as  Visitor  of  the  College ;  and  Dr 
Temple,  after  hearing  both  sides  of  the  question,  deter¬ 
mined  that  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  book  w’as  not  a  proper 
one  to  be  given  to  an  undergraduate  of  a  **  religions  ” 
foundation.  We  can  understand  Dr  Dayman’s  reluctance 
to  see  Tom  Paine  set  before  a  Rugby  boy  ;  but  Dr 


,  uuL  no  006  Will  Daiance  a 
quart  of  beer  against  the  seven  years  and  the  twenty-five 
lashes  no  one,  that  is,  except  our  English  legislators 


•  -  11^  -r-fc  *  - O 

as  interpreted  by  Baron  Pollock  at  the  Leeds  Assizes 
yesterday  week. 

A  cynic  once  observed  that  langnage  is  given  ns  to 
conceal  onr  thoughts.  If  that  is  so,  the  purpose  is  han- 
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to  the  medical  profession  involved  in  the  suspension  of 
these  valuable  means  of  instruction,  the  Prefect’s  mea¬ 
sure  shows  a  deplorable  misconception  by  the  dominant 
power  in  France  of  the  dignity  of  science ;  and  the 
assumption  of  autocratic  airs  at  her  expense,  displayed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  most  necessary  instruction  by 
one  stroke  of  an  official  pen,  is  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
chievous  impertinence.  Whether  or  not  the  present 
authorities  are  really  prepared  to  hand  over  the  care  of 
the  hospitals  to  those  famous  doctresses,  our  Ladies  of 
Tourdes,^  La  Salette,  and  Fourvieres,  .their  action  cer¬ 
tainly  suggests  such  an  intention.  It  seems,  indeed,  as 
the  Temps  remarks  on  this  subject,  that  until  it  becomes 
possible  to  create  clerical  univ^ersities  where  medicine 
shall  be  taught  without  dissections  or  clinical  lectures, 
“  everything  is  done  to  hamper  official  instruction  in 
every  possible  way,” — no  insignificant  instance,  by  the 
way,  of  the  harm  a  “  conservative  reaction  ”  may  do 
without  the  adoption  of  any  overtly  retrograde  policy. 


THE  LAND  TRANSFER  BILL. 

“  A  Bill  for  amending  a  few  of  the  many  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  land  transfer,  and  for  leaving  things  very  much 
as  they  are.”  We  fear  that  some  such  title  as  this  is  the 
proper  description  of  Lord  Cairns’  measure,  which  has 
been  received  with  a  chorus  of  applause.  All  sorts  of 
hopes  have  been  built  upon  it ;  it  has  been  greeted  with 
loud  approval  by  Liberals ;  and  yet  what  does  it 
promise  P  Nothing  except  a  little  more  than  Lord 
Cairns  was  ready  to  offer  fourteen  years  ago.  It  offers 
but  a  mere  fragment  of  what  reformers,  by  no  means 
revolutionary,  have  desired;  and  it  is,  after  all,  a  Bill 
to  silence  a  cry,  rather  than  a  Bill  to  satisfy  a  reasonable 
demand.  No  one  in  England  knows  and  could  demon¬ 
strate  better  the  truth  of  all  this  than  Lord  Cairns.  As 
a  profound  equity  lawyer  he  is  familiar  with  the  law  of 
real  property.  He  knows  perfectly  its  imperfections. 
He  is  well  aware  that  only  a  bold  hand  could  remove 
them ;  and  he  would  be  the  fiirst  to  disclaim  the  lauda¬ 
tion  of  those  flatterers  who  hail  his  modest  measure  as 
establishing  complete  “  free  trade  ”  in  land. 

Does  not  “  free  trade  in  land,”  properly  speaking, 
signify  a  condition  of  things  in  which  every  acre  may  be 
sold,  and  that  easily,  expeditiously,  cheaply,  within  a 
reasonable  time  ?  Land  is  free  where  the  living  can 
dispose  of  it,  where  it  moves  from  hand  to  hand  like 
ships  or  stocks,  and  where  Te  teneo  moriens  can  be  irre¬ 
vocably  uttered  by  no  man ;  and  does  Lord  Cairns 
establish  that  state  of  matters  ?  Of  course  he  does  not. 
In  the  first  place,  the  enormous  mass  of  land  held  in 
mortmain — the  large  tracts  held  by  various  charters  of 
more  or  less  utility — is  not  touched.  There  is  a  vast 
proportion  of  the  land  of  England  owned  by  such 
institutions,  and  practically  tied  up  for  ever.  It  is 
true  that  the  Common  Law  of  England  declares 
that  “it  abhors  a  perpetuity.”  And  yet  how  many 
thousands  of  acres,  held  firmly  in  perpetuity,  give 
the  lie  to  the  maxim!  We  are  told  by  those  who 
defend  our  land  system,  and  who  apologise  for 
entails  and  settlements,  that  the  former  may  be  broken, 
and  that  in  the  latter  there  are  usually  powers  of  sale. 
Much  might  be  said  in  qualification  of  this  apology. 
But  plainly  it  leaves  out  of  account  the  area  of  land 
which  has  been  given  to  some  charitable  corporation,  or 
which  is  practically  for  ever  locked  up.  Neither  with 
all  this,  nor  with  the  still  larger  area  subject  to  entail 
and  settlements,  does  the  new  measure  deal  at  all.  They 
will  not  set  free  one  acre  not  free  and  vendible  before  ; 
and  how  can  a  law  be  fairly  said  to  establish  “  free  trade  ” 
when  it  leaves  fully  one-half  of  the  soil  extra  commercium  ? 
To  satisfy  these  reformers  who  would  make  land  in 
England  an  easily  vendible  commodity,  it  was  almost 
essential  that  there  should  be  some  change  made  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates.  There  are 
districts  in  England  where  such  a  measure  would  operate 
as  beneficially  as  it  did  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  Lord  Cairns, 
who  borrows  many  hints  for  his  Bill  from  the  latter 
Gantry,  borrows  none  in  regard  to  this  point.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  at  ail  events  by  Liberals,  that 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name,  a  Land  Transfer  Bill 


should  enlarge  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  ordering  a  sale  of  settled  estates.  In  certain 
cases  at  present  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  order  the  sale 
of  settled  estates.  But  this  power  is  exercised  most 
sparingly.  However  much  encumbered  an  estate  may 
be,  a  judge  will,  as  a  rule,  make  the  concurrence  of  all 
persona  interested,  no  matter  how  remotely,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  to  an  order  of  sale.  In  other  words, 
an  application  for  the  ^alo  of  a  settled  estate  is  granted 
or  refused,  not  in  accordance  with  any  wise  idea  of  public 
policy,  but  according  as  a  number  of  brawling  annuitants, 
mortgagees,  and  reversioners,  may  agree.  Moreover,  the 
statute  which  empowers  the  Court  to  do  so  much  wants 
proper  machinery  for  carrying  out  this  limited  function. 
This  is  admitted  by  persons  little  likely  to  be  rash  or 
revolutionary.  What  does  the  accurate  and  impartial 
Dart  say  on  this  subject  ?  “  Their  (the  provisions  of 

the  statute)  practical  utility  has  been  greatly  impaiiTHl 
by  the  stringent  statutory  requirements  as  to  notices, 
consents,  &c.,  which  the  Court  has  no  discretion  to  relax, 
and  by  the  cumbrous  machinery  which  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction.”  Now,  wo 
would  again  ask.  Is  a  measure  which  leaves  these 
anomalies  and  defects  uncorrected  worthy  of  the  com¬ 
mendation  bestowed  upon  it  even  by  Liberal  journals  ? 
It  is  the  undeniable  merit  of  the  Bill  that  it  will  cheapen 
the  conveyance  of  such  land  as  can  now  Ik)  sold  ;  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  it  will  not  increase  the  quantity  in 
that  condition. 

Lord  Cairns  proposes  to  establish  a  register  for  freehold 
estates  and  long  leases.  The  titles  which  will  Iw  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Registry  Office  are  to  be  of  three  kinds — 
absolute  indefeasible  titles  granted  after  an  investiga¬ 
tion  going  back  sixty  years;  limited  titles,  giving  a 
qualified  warranty ;  and  titles  certifying  to  the  mere 
fact  of  possession.  All  this  is,  of  course,  admirable. 
Once  investigated,  a  title  will  bo  investigated  for  ever; 
each  transaction  of  sale  or  mortgaging  will  not,  as  now, 
demand  a  fresh  search.  Sale  will  be  an  easy  process, 
the  execution  of  a  simple  deed  of  transfer  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  one  name  for  another  in  the  register  being 
sufficient.  Equally  easy  will  be  mortgaging.  The 
deposit  of  an  endorsed  land  certificate  containing  a 
transcript  from  the  register  will  create  a  valid  charge. 
All  the  elaborate  process  of  investigating  and  proving 
titles  now  preliminary  to  mortgaging  will  be  dispensed 
with,  and  in  some  instances  a  sale  or  mortgage  will  be 
eflected  for  a  few  shillings.  Pi*evioas  to  registration 
encumbrancees  or  other  persons  who  now  claim  an 
interest  in  an  estate  may  protect  themselves  by  lodging 
with  the  registrar  a  caveat  or  intimation  of  the  nature 
of  their  claims.  When  registered  land  is  mortgaged, 
the  mortgagee  wdll  go  to  the  register,  will  get  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  charge  entered,  and  will  receive  a  certi¬ 
ficate.  After  three  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act — if  it  come  into  force  in  1876 — 
registration  in  case  of  sale  will  be  compulsory.  But  it 
is  stated  by  clause  28  that  conveyance  without  regis¬ 
tration  will  operate  in  equity,  and  wo  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  a  serious  blemish,  and  that  it  is  at 
once  a  sacrifice  of  the  benefits  of  registration  and  a 
needless  infringement  of  the  sound  principle  laid  down 
in  the  Judicature  Act,  that  equitable  and  leg^l  titles 
should  be  fused.  Lord  Cairns  did  not  mention  in  his 
speech  some  of  the  most  remarkable  provisions  of  his 
Bill.  Ho  omitted,  for  example,  to  mention  that  one 
effect  of  registration  will  be  to  bar  estates  tail,  and  that 
he  proposed  to  do  away  with  one  of  the  most  ini(juitous 
rules  of  the  law  of  real  property — a  rule  which  pro¬ 
fessional  readers  will  understand  under  the  name  of 
“tacking,”  and  which  may,  with  sufficient  practical 
accuracy,  bo  described  as  a  mode  by  which  one  man, 
rather  unfairly  though  legally,  steps  into  another  man’s 
shoes.  Leases  for  more  than  twenty-one  years  may  bo 
'  registered,  and  after  1879  any  lease  or  under-lease 
granted  out  of  the  fee-simple  or  out  of  a  leasehold  estate 
most  be  registered.  After  this  period,  too,  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  register  when  a  lease  is  as¬ 
signed.  Such  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Land  Titles 
and  Transfer  Bill.  We  do  not  regard  it,  even  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  considerable  and  wise  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  perimls  of  limitation,  as  the  last  word  on  a 
great  subject.  “  Free  Trade  in  Land  **  has  still  to  be 
gained ;  at  the  same  time,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  this 
Hill  promises  substantial  improvements.  Instead  of 
costly  cumbrous  deeds,  with  their  tautological  recitals 
and  habendums,  this  simple  form  wnll  be  employed : — 

“  I,  A.  B.,  of - in  consideration  of  (price) 

paid  to  me,  grant  to  C.  D.,  &c.,  and  his  heirs  for 
ever  (description  of  land).**  Surely  a  change  of  this  sort 
is  worth  a  King’s  Ransom. 

John  Macdonnell. 


REFORMS  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

Now  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolselej’s  expedition  has  been 
so  far  brought  to  a  successful  termination  that  King 
CofTeo  is  no  longer  a  disturbing  element  in  our  African 
politics,  we  ought  not  to  lose  a  day  in  considering  what 
policy  wo  shall  henceforth  pursue  on  the  Gold  Coast. 
Foitunately,  even  if  we  w’ere  disposed  to  postpone  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  proemstinatiou  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  for  while  Lord  Grey  has  drafted  a  new  constitution 
for  the  British  Protectorate,  Mr  Holms  has  given  notice 
of  a  motion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  ulti¬ 
mate  withdrawal  of  British  authority  from  every  part  of 
the  Coast  between  the  Assince  and  the  Volta.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Parliament  will  ever  be  induced  to 
sanction  such  a  narrow  view  of  the  obligations  we  have 
voluntarily  assumed  towards  the  Protected  Tribes  as 
would  bo  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  propo.sal.  To  surrender  our  territories  on  the 
Gold  Coast  would  be  to  follow  up  a  series  of  blunders 
by  a  crowning  act  of  perfidy  towards  the  native  races 
which  have  so  long  recognised  Great  Britain  as  their 
suzerain.  It  would  be  to  confess  that  the  civilisation 
of  even  one  narrow  strip  of  the  African  continent  is 
a  task  beyond  our  patience  or  ability  to  accomplish,  and 
that  our  public  spirit  hud  sunk  so  low  that  we  had  lost 
even  the  desire  to  vanquish  barbarism  in  the  spirit  of 
Milton’s  grand  exhortation — “  Let  not  England  forget 
her  precedence  of  teaching  nations  how  to  live.”  Lord 
Grey’s  plan,  although  manifestly  crude  and  unwork¬ 
able,  has  the  merit  of  recognising  the  fact  that  a 
complete  change  of  system  on  the  Gold  Coast  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  if  British  authority 
is  to  bo  maintained  in  that  quarter  it  must  be 
organised  on  a  real  and  substantial  basis.  The 
Protectorate,  as  it  exists,  is  a  clumsy  contriviince 
for  enabling  us  to  assume  as  much  or  as  little  responsi¬ 
bility  as  wo  think  tit ;  and  its  capricious  and  ill-defined 
character  naturally  paved  the  way  for  those  difliculties 
which  the  burning  ot  Coomassie,  and  the  submission  of 
a  barbarous  king,  have  not  eti’ectually  removed  from  our 
path.  No  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  subject 
will  for  a  moment  pretend  that  it  is  possible  to  strike  a 
middle  course  between  abandoning  the  Gold  Coast  alto¬ 
gether,  and  governing  it  as  a  British  colony.  But  a 
letter  form  of  government  alone  will  not  suffice.  We 
shall  not  succeed  in  doing  our  duty  to  the  people  unless 
we  multiply  among  them  schools,  courts  of  law,  sanitary 
iniprovomeuts,  roads,  and  municipal  institutions.  Econo¬ 
mists  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  prospect.  The  natives 
are  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  a  civilised  community ;  and  there  is  no  need 
that  a  single  shilling  of  the  money  which  wdll  be  required 
to  eli’cct  tho  gradual  amelioration  of  their  social  and 
jdiysical  condition  should  be  drawn  from  the  pockets  of 
British  taxpayers. 

In  tbo  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  evening  Lord 
Carnarvon,  in  reply  to  Lord  Grey,  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Of  course  it  w’as  impossible  for  him  so  soon  to 
make  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  future  intentions  of 
the  Government.  The  figures  he  quoted  will,  however, 
help  to  assist  the  public  judgment.  They  showed  that 
both  tho  imports  and  the  revenue  of  the  settlements 
about  quadrupled  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1872.  This 
certainly  does  not  bear  out  the  views  of  those  who 
allege  that  the  settlements  are  of  little  commercial  value.  ! 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  detachment  which  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  left  in  the  interior,  w'ill  be  able 
effectually  to  keep  open  the  paths  which  are  used  by 
Ashantee  traders  when  they  come  down  for  purposes  of 
trade,  and  the  closing  of  w  hich,  Lord  Carnarvon  frankly 
admits,  “has  often  been  the  subject  of  great  and,  he 
believed,  legitimate  complaint.”  The  importance  of  this 
admission  will  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  the  Blue-books  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  last  year.  The  Colonial  Secretary  promises  that, 
in  any  reform  or  re-constitution  of  our  government  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  ho  will  take  care  “  to  define  a  little 
more  carefully  our  relations  with  the  different  tribes,  the 
nature  of  our  obligations  to  them,  and  our  moral 
liabilities.”  If  this  statesmanlike  pledge  is  strictly 
carried  out  we  shall  have  no  fear  of  our  drifting  into 
another  Ashantee  war,  or  of  our  failing  to  establish  a 
real  civilisation  even  in  what  is  naturally  so  unpro¬ 
mising  a  region. 

^  Among  the  anomalies  w’hioh  it  is  our  duty  at  once  to 
abolish,  tho  institution  of  domestic  slavery  holds  a  fore¬ 
most  place.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  of  human 
servitude  on  the  Gold  Coast  as  a  patriarchal  institution. 
One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  West  African 
Committee,  indeed,  w'ent  so  tar  as  to  suggest  that  what 
he  called  “good  slaves”  were  disposed  to  hug  their 
chains  ;  it  was  only  the  bad  ones — the  irreclaimably 
vicious — who  wanted  to  be  free.  The  slave,  we  are  told, 
is  generally  treated  as  a  member  of  the  family ;  and  upon 
the  principle  that  the  only  thing  in  life  w  orth  living  for 
is  physical  comfort,  he  is  content,  it  is  said,  to  remain 
a  chattel  so  long  as  his  position  is  that  of  a  well- 
fed  menial.  Those  who  ask  us  to  take  such  a  view  of 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  Fantee-land  have 
hitherto  appealed  with  too  ranch  success  to  the  credulity 
of  the  few  Englishmen  who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Gold  Coast,  although  the  most 
superficial  acquaintance  wdth  human  nature  ought  to 
have  satisfied  any  candid  person  that  slavery  necessarily 
bears  the  same  fruits  in  Africa  as  it  does  in  Cuba  or 
Brazil.  Fortunately,  however,  on  tho  arrival  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  of  the  special  correspondents  who  were 
attached  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ’s  expedition,  their 
attention  w'as  at  once  attracted  to  the  subject.  They 
found  that  negroes  were  openly  bought  and  sold  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  settlements  ;  that  the  courts 
were  habitually  used  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  master 
over  his  bondsman  ;  that  shrieking  women  who  had 
endeavoured  to  fly  from  captivity  w’ere  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  dragged  back  to  their  ow’ners :  and  that  even 
the  deck  of  an  English  vessel  in  the  harbour  offered  no 
secure  asylum  to  the  fugitive  slave.  Nay,  more,  it 
appeared  that  the  corps  of  female  porters,  whose 
services  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  army,  con¬ 
sisted,  to  a  large  extent,  of  slaves,  who  had  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  three  ladies  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  Such  is 
tho  state  of  things  existing  on  the  Gold  Coast,  under 
that  flag  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  evenjwhere 
the  symbol  of  personal  freedom  and  equality  before  the 
law.  When  slaves  were  surrendered  by  the  priests 
of  Ephesus,  it  was  with  the  understanding  that  their 
masters  bore  them  no  malice,  and  that  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  no  punishment  for  seeking  refuge  in  the  lemple  , 
but  we  greatly  fear  that  on  the  Gold  Coast  the  fate  o 
many  a  returned  fugitive  has  been  far  less  tempered 
with  mercy  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  old  Pagan 

times.  Tin  f 

A  large  proportion  of  tho  slaves  on  the  Gold  Leas 

are  called  “pawns” — that  is  to  say,  under  the 
system  established  among  the  natives,  they  have  been 
pawned,  either  by  themselyes  or  by  others,  as  securi  y 
for  the  payment  of  debts.  The  Chinaman,  in  ^eer 
desperation,  sometimes  stakes  his  body  upon  a  last  throw 
of  the  dice ;  but  it  is  his  own  act,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  he  may  be  said  to  rush  with  open  eyes  m  o 
the  lion’s  month.  Not  so  tho  unfortunate  pawn,  w  o 
may  be  only  a  relative  of  the  debtor,  or  indeed  an 
absolute  stranger  to  him.  For  example,  the  heaid  o  a 
family  may  pawn  any  of  its  members,  including  ©ven 
collateral  branches;  and  it  also  appears  that  u  a 
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inbabit:anfc  of  one  town  owes  money  to  an  inhabitant 
of  another  town  and  fails  to  pay  the  debt,  the  creditor 
may  pounce  upon  the  first  fellow-townsman  of  his 
debtor  who  happens  to  cross  his  path,  and  hold  him  as 
security  for  tho  outstanding  obligation.  It  is  true  that 
the  slave  or  pawn  is  entitled  to  purchase  his  freedom, 
but  of  course  the  vast  majority  can  never  hope  to  raise 
money  for  snch  a  purpose.  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue 
said  truly,  that  “  in  theory  a  pawn  is  a  temporary 
slave,  but  in  practice  he  is  generally  a  permanent  one.’* 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  iniquitous  system 
has  been  maintained  under  British  rule  without  some 
show  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
or  without  some  attempt  to  mitigate  its  harsher  features. 
"When  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  Colonial  Minister 
he  was  disturbed  by  qualms  of  conscience  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  For  one  thing  he  was  anxious  that  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  local  artillery  corps 
without  compensation  to  their  masters,  and  that  in  our 
courts  we  should  ab.solutely  decline  to  recognise  the 
slaveholding  relation  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  swallow  his 
scruples  by  the  local  officials.  The  Governor  was  afraid 
tliat  so  great  an  interference  with  immemorial  custom 
would  stir  up  bad  blood  among  the  natives ;  while  the 
Chief  Justice  was  apprehensive  lest  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  driving  native  litigants  out  of  the  courts,  and 
thus  throw  them  back  upon  their  own  barbarous 
tribunals.  In  consequence  of  this  temporising  policy 
slavery  is,  at  the  present  moment,  more  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  than  ever  on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  true  that 
slaves  appealing  to  oar  courts  are  set  free  if  they  are 
able  to  prove  charges  of  cruelty  against  their  masters. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  right  of  appeal  thus  secured 
to  them  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
humanity;  “if  it  were  not  for  that,”  remarked  Sir 
Benjamin  Pine,  “  it  would  be  a  dreadful  system  indeed.” 

It  prevents  many  acts  of  deliberate  cruelty  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  committed  ;  but  of  course  it  is  powerless 
to  curb  those  more  treacherous  passions  cf  the  slave¬ 
holder  which  are  apt  to  explode  on  the  least  provocation. 
The  Chiefs  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  once  said,  that  “  it 
requires  more  than  the  patience  of  Job  to  deal  with  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country.”  It  certainly  calls  for  more 
than  the  patience  of  Job  to  see  Great  Britain  lending 
herself,  with  so  much  imbecility  of  moral  purpose,  to 
the  maintenance  of  human  slavery  in  territories  where 
her  power  is  or  should  be  supreme.  The  tribes  of 'the 
Protectorate  protested  against  the  compulsoiy  abolition 
of  human  sacrifices  as  an  act  of  “  tyrannical  oppression  ;” 
and  probably  the  abolition  of  human  bondage  would 
excite  on  their  part  an  equal  degree  of  hostility.  But  it 
is  manifestly  only  by  tho  exercise  of  our  influence  as  a 
civilising  Power  that  we  can  justify  our  presence  on  tho 
African  continent  in  the  character  of  rulers ;  and  we 
therefore  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  lose  no  time  in 
destroying,  root  and  branch,  tho  institution  of  slavery 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  F.  W.  Chesson. 


mers*  associations  thought  that  if  a  few  thousands  of 
men  could  all  at  once  be  forced  to  be  applicants  for 
Union  support,  the  nine  shillings  a  week  which  Union 
men  on  strike  have  been  receiving  would  soon  cease  to 
be  paid,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  return  to  work  on 
their  masters*  terms.  Two  possibilities  these  agricul¬ 
tural  wiseacres  apparently  did  not  consider ;  first  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Union  might  be  immensely 
increased,  and  second,  that  the  men  locked-out  might 
migrate  or  emigrate  in  large  numbers.  Both  have  come 
to  pass,  and,  if  the  farmers  are  not  more  dense  than  we 
take  them  to  be,  they  will  soon  be  convinced  that  their 
project  of  stamping  out  tho  Union  is  futile. 

The  suddenness  with  which  the  farmers  have  acted 
is  most  astonishing  to  those  who  know  them  best. 
That  a  class  which  for  generations  has  patiently  sub- 
mitted  to  be  periodically  robbed  by  landlords  who 
have  first  appropriated  their  improvements,  and  then 
charged  them  additional  rent  for  the  same,  should 
break  out  into  such  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
when  the  question  of  a  few  shillings  extra  wages  to 
their  men  is  involved,  is  surely  somewhat  anomalous. 
The  explanation,  probably,  is  that  they  have  always 
been  accustomed  to  truckle  to  their  landlords  and  to 
bully  their  labourers ;  and  so  they  touch  their  hats  to 
the  former  in  asking  them  not  to  pick  their  pockets  any 
longer,  and  unceremoniously  kick  the  latter  out  of  doors 
for  daring  to  combine  and  “  ask  for  more.**  They  are 
not  content  to  unite  to  oppose  what  they  consider  unfair 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  men,  which  they  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  doing,  but  their  policy  is  to  hold  no 
parley  with  the  enemy,  but  bid  him  surrender  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  At  least  this  is  the  case  with  some  associations 
that  have  recently  been  formed  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
where,  as  a  rule,  labour  has  been  plentiful  and  pay  low. 
Last  year,  in  some  of  lowest  wages  districts  of  Essex 
and  Suffolk,  a  rise  was  submitted  to  by  the  farmers ;  but 
this  spring,  when  a  further  advance  was  demanded  by 
the  men,  the  masters  determined  to  resist  it,  and  have 
entered  into  combinations  with  something  more  than 
resistance  in  view.  One  of  these  has  just  been  formed 
in  Essex,  under  the  name  of  the  “  Colchester  and  East 
Essex  Farmers’  Defence  Association,”  although  its 
members,  we  are  told,  are  at  present  confined  to  i*esidents 
in  tho  Lexden  and  Winstree  Union.  In  some  of  the 
parishes  of  that  Union  the  men  have  recently  struck  for 
15s.  a  week,  without  beer.  Day  labourers  in  the  district 
have  been  receiving  14s.,  and  horse-men  15s.,  without 
beer,  or  a  shilling  less  where  beer  is  given.  The  strike 
is  therefore  for  an  extra  shilling  only.  A  fortnight  back 
about  eighty  of  the  employers  met  at  Colchester,  when 
the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

1 .  “  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  resist,  and 
firmly  to  refuse  any  application  that  has,  or  may  be 
made  (sfc),  for  any  advance  in  the  present  rate  of 


A  FARMERS’  CONSPIRACY. 

The  lock-out  of  farm  labourers  now  extends  over  parts 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex.  Lincolnshire,  Cambridge- 
'Shire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  seems  likely 
to  extend  still  further.  We  reported  last  week  that 
2,500  men  were  on  the  funds  of  the  Union,  and  their 
number  must  bo  by  this  time  pretty  well  doubled.  In 
the  Newmarket  district  alone  it  is  said  that  2,000  men 
are  locked  out,  and  in  the  Colchester  and  Woodbridge 
districts  new  farmers*  associations  have  been  formed, 
and  these  have  immediately  declared  for  a  lock-out  of 
aril  Union  men.  It  is  no  secret  amongst  the  members  of 
these  a.ssociations  that  their  object  is  to  reduce  the 
Rational  Agricultural  Labourers’  Union  to  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  by  forcing  large  numbers  of  men  simultane¬ 
ously  upon  its  funds.  Farm  work  is  well  forward,  and 
the  plan  is  to  break  np  the  Union,  and  reduce  the  men 
0  an  ignominious  surrender,  before  another  busy  time 
oornes  round.  The  reserve  fund  of  the  Union  was  known 
0  be  small,  and  the  short-sighted  leaders  of  these  far¬ 


2.  “  That  no  person  be  employed  who  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union.” 

The  second  resolution  wms  of  course  intended  to  apply 
to  the  men  at  work  as  well  as  to  those  out  on  strike,  and 
the  members  of  the  Association  agreed  to  put  it  in  force 
last  week.  This  was  done.  When  pay  night  came, 
every  Union  man  was  told  that  ho  must  either  give  up 
his  Union  card  or  leave  his  employment.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  what  might  have  been  expected :  a  few  of 
the  men,  comprising  the  faint-hearted  ones,  and  some 
old  men  to  whom  emigration  is  a  practical  impossibility, 
surrendered,  but  the  majority  stuck  to  the  Union,  and 
are  now  out  of  work.  At  Woodbridge,  on  Thursday 
week,  another  Farmers*  ”  Defence  ”  Association  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  of  about  three  hundred  employers. 
The  speeches  at  this  meeting,  as  reported  in  the  Suffolk 
papers,  would  be  highly  amusing  if  the  subject  which 
they  bear  upon  were  not  so  serious.  The  chairman,  Mr 
W.  Johnson,  of  Hacheston,  “  believed  that  there  was 
but  one  feeling  amongst  those  present,  and  that  was  to 
stamp  out  the  labourers*  movement,”  which,  ho  con¬ 
tended,  “  would  be  a  beneficial  act  to  tho  labourers 
themselves.”  The  first  resolution  w'as  as  follows ; 

“  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  employers  should 
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is  to  be  made  to  destroy  the  Labourers*  Union. 
“Defence  not  defiance**  is  given  as  the  motto  of 
the  Association,  and  its  objects  are  “to  resist  the 
oppressive  action  of  the  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union 
and  generally  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  as  aflTected  by  such  Union,  and  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  non-Unionist  labourers.**  This  is  all  very 

well,  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  last  resolution _ 

“That  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  each  Union  be 
requested  to  form  a  committee  from  their  number  to 
consider  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  General  Committee 
at  Norwich  as  a  guide  in  framing  the  constitution  and 
rules  of  the  Association  **  ?  The  effrontery  of  this  pro¬ 
posal,  agreed  to  as  it  was  at  a  meeting  of  over  500 
farmers,  is  truly  marvellous.  Here  we  have  it  coolly 
suggested,  as  if  it  were  nothing  at  all  out  of  the 
common,  that  a  Board  of  Guardians,  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  to  attend  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  should 
take  part  in  the  organisation  of  a  Farmers*  Trade 
Union.  What  does  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  think  of  such  a  proposal,  sanctioned 
as  it  is  by  a  large  number  of  his  constituents  ?  But 
whatever  Mr  Read’s  private  opinion  of  this  monstrous 
proposition  may  be,  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  advise  the  Guardians  of  the  several  Norfolk 
Unions  to  mind  their  own  business.  W.  E.  B. 


resist  the  interference  of  the  National  Labourers*  Union, 
by  discharging  all  men  in  the  Union,  after  giving  them 
a  week’s  notice.**  Mr  F.  S.  Corrance,  late  M.P.  for 
Fast  Suflfolk,  who  was  present,  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  mover  of  the  resolution  had  not  made  any  statement 
to  justify  the  course  which  they  were  proposing  to  adopt, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  supply  the  omission.  He 
thought  “  it  should  be  known  outside  their  own  circle 
that  by  taking  their  present  course  of  action  they  were 
seeking  to  serve  the  true  interests  of  the  labourers  about 
them.  The  men  claimed  the  right  to  form  Unions,  and 
by  this  means  to  augment  their  wages.  As  employers 
they  had  never  opposed  their  men  in  any  steps  they  had 
taken,  and  were  only  now  proposing  to  offer  resistance 
wlieii  the  demands  of  the  men  came  before  them 
in  an  aggressive  form.  He  contended  that  farming 
could  never  be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
combination.’*  The  second  resolution  merely  decided 
the  time  at  which  the  first  should  be  put  in  force,  namely, 
a  week  after  the  next  pay-night ;  but  the  mover  of  it 
congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  probability  that  “  they 
would  have  the  landlords  with  them  in  this  struggle.** 
The  third  resolution  proposed  to  defend,  by  judicial 
proceedings  if  necessary,  non-Union  labourers ;  and  the 
fourth  declared  that  “  under  no  circumstances  shall  a 
man  bo  re-employed,  unless  he  first  ceases  to  belong  to 
the  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union.**  Thus  it  seems 
that  the  Woodbridge  farmers  were  so  enamoured  of  their 
8tamping>out  policy  that  they,  with  unnecessary  re¬ 
dundancy,  framed  lour  resolutions  to  give  expression  to 
it.  But  a  fifth  resolution  was  afterwards  proposed,  and, 
if  that  had  been  carried,  it  would  have  rendered  a 
defence  of  non-Union  farmers  by  the  Labourers*  Union 
necessary.  Mr  Smith,  of  Rendle.sham,  proposed,  and 
Mr  Borrett,  of  Tunstall,  seconded,  “  that  the  names  of  the 
farmers  refusing  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting 
should  bo  obtained,  and  posted  up  in  this  room.**  This 
was  too  much  for  Mr  Corrance,  who  advised  those 
present  not  to  attempt  to  coerce  their  brother  farmers, 
and  “ultimately  **  it  was  withdrawn.  The  members  of 
these  two  associations  have,  of  course,  a  right  to 
combine  to  resist  the  Labourers*  Union  in  any  demands 
which  they  consider  to  be  unreasonable,  but  it  is  a 
misnomer  to  call  a  combination  to  destroy  another  com¬ 
bination  by  the  name  of  a  “Defence  Association.”  In 
forming  a  Union  with  the  avowed  object  of  prohibiting 
a  similar  Association  amongst  the  men,  the  masters 
have  placed  themselves  outside  the  sympathy  of 
the  public,  and  have  no  cause  to  be  surprised  that 
their  men  obtain  assistance  from  other  quarters  besides 
the  National  Union.  The  farmers  say  that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  refuse  to  employ  Union  men.  We  will 
not  now  debate  the  question  with  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  show  that,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  the 
policy  which  they  have  chosen  to  adopt  is  shortsighted 
and  unwise.  Suppose  the  most  successful  result  of  their 
conspiracy.  Suppose  that  the  men  should  at  once  give 
up  their  Union  tickets,  fearing  that,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  National  Union  cannot  afford  to  support 
them.  With  what  spirit  would  they  go  to  work  after 
their  ignominious  defeat  ?  Would  it  not  be  with  a  sup¬ 
pressed  resentment  ever  ready  to  break  out  in  vengeance 
on  the  first  opportunity  ?  If  the  men  succumb,  it  will 
certainly  be  only  with  the  idea  of  tiding  over  a  difficulty. 
When  the  next  busy  season  in  which  their  services  are 
indispensable  to  their  employers  arrives,  they  will  once 
more  be  masters  of  the  situation,  and  cannot  be  expected 
to  refrain  from  making  hard  terms.  But  it  is  all  but 
certain  that,  instead  of  submitting,  the  men  will  stand 
by  their  Union,  leaving  their  masters  to  do  the  work  for 
themselves.  Migration  and  emigration  will  then  soon 
reduce  their  numl)er  until  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  farmers 
will  be  glad  to  offer  far  higher  wages  than  the  men  now 
demand. 

’Ihe  “Norfolk  Farmers*  Labour  Defence  Association,” 
which  has  just  been  formed,  has  apparently  avoided 
the  great  mistake  of  the  East  Essex  Association, 
but  only  to  fail  into  another.  As  far  as  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  on  the  formation  of  this  Society  are 
a  guide  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  no  attempt 


A  TORY  INTRIGUE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

If  rumour  is  to  bo  believed,  Mr  Disraeli  meditates 
doing  something  desperate  to  convert  Scotland  to  Con¬ 
servatism.  It  is  high  time  that  he  did  so,  for  the 
Scotch  people  are  grumbling  loudly  over  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  although  they  gave  him  nineteen  supporters 
at  tho  late  election  in  place  of  eight,  as  in  1868,  he  has 
given  next  to  nothing  in  return.  The  only  Scotch 
member  that,  in  the  scramble  for  official  loaves 
and  fishes,  succeeded  in  getting  anything,  was  Mr 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  even  he  obtained  a  mere 
crumb  from  the  English  table  in  the  shape  of  a 
groomship.  Mr  Cameron,  indeed,  in  an  address  which 
he  issued  to  his  constituents,  congratulated  Scotland 
on  tho  fact  that  its  claims  had  at  last  been  attended 
to;  but  most  people  will  only  see  in  his  appoint¬ 
ment  a  curious  instance  of  tho  irony  of  history. 
The  Lochiel  of  1745  tried  harder  than  any  one  else  to 
hurl  tho  Hanoverian  dynasty  from  the  British  throne: 
the  Lochiel  of  1874  is  elated  beyond  measure  because  to 
him  has  been  assigned  the  high  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
representatives  of  the  same  dynasty  sleep  in  dry  sheets ! 
Mr  Disraeli,  indeed,  has  thrown  a  sop  to  Scotland  by 
giving  a  few-  lines  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  to  premisses 
of  Scotch  law  and  land  reform,  but  everybody  north  of 
the  Tweed  knows  that  this  means  nothing  more  than 
the  resuscitation  of  some  of  the  abortive  Bills  of  Lord- 
Advocate  Gordon  and  of  his  predecessor,  Mr  Young, 
which  dealt  simply  with  matters  of  legal  detail.  Some¬ 
thing  more  audacious  than  a  Conveyancing  Bill  will  be 
required  to  keep  even  a  third  of  Scotland  reliably  Con¬ 
servative.  And  it  would  seem  that  the  Premier  is  hatch¬ 
ing  a  scheme  worthy  even  of  his  surprising  genius, — or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  of  his  genius  for  surprises. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has,  year  after  year,  by 
enormous  majorities  in  her  General  Assembly,  declared 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  lay  patronage,  or  the  right, 
at  present  vested  not  in  the  people,  but  in  lords,  lairds, 
and  the  Crown,  to  present  ministers  to  Church  livings, 
and  of  a  transference  of  that  right  to  the  people. 
Patronage  has  been,  if  not  the  actual  cause,  the  occasion, 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  secessions  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  which  have  honeycombed  that  country  with 
sects,  separated  from  each  other  by  tho  most  trifling 
differences  in  point  of  creed  ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-patronage  movement  in  the  Church  are  hopeful 
that,  if  patronage  be  abolished,  all,  or  at  least  a  large 
number,  of  those  who  are  outside  of  the  Establishment 
at  present  because  of  this  grievance  will  return  to  i » 
and  the  Church  of  the  minority  become  once  again  the 
church  of  the  majority.  As  the  anti-patronage  move- 
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inent;  has  been  led  hitherto  by  the  more  Conservative 
among  the  clergy,  and  as  it  has  always  had  the  active 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  Mr  Gordon,  now  Lord- 
Advocate,  it  was  thought  that  when  a  Conservative 
Government  came  into  power,  he  and  it  would  take  the 
matter  up  and  repeal  the  obnoxious  statutes  which  are  a 
relic  of  the  union  legislation  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  A  practical  diflSculty,  however,  presented  itself 
when  the  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  was 
first  made,  and  since  then  it  has  not  diminished  in 
importance.  In  that  part  of  Scotland  which  is  north 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Established  Church  is  in  a 
decided  minority,  as  opposed  not  only  to  the  other  reli¬ 
gious  bodies  in  that  region,  but  to  one  Presbyterian 
body  in  particular,  the  Free  Church,  the  youngest  but 
also  the  strongest  of  the  Dissenting  communions.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  average  of  the  population  north  of 
the  Caledonian  Canal  adhering  to  the  Establishment  is 
17|  per  cent.,  while  that  claimed  by  the  Free  Church 
is  73  per  cent.  ;  in  one  county  the  percentages  are  9  and 
89  for  the  Establishment  and  its  rival  respectively.  As 
the  theological  standard  and  ecclesiastical  principles  of  the 
two  bodies  are  identical,  the  question  arises,  in  the  event 
of  the  right  of  presentation  being  transferred  to  the 
people.  Would  it  be  fair  to  give  it  to  the  small,  in 
preference  to  the  large  percentage  ?  Manifestly  not ; 
and  the  unfairness  has  been  pointed  out  on  more  than 
one  occa.sion  by  Mr  Gladstone,  who,  having  lived  in  the 
Highlands,  has  seen  in  one  and  the  same  parish  the 
Free  Church  crowded  to  the  door  and  the  beneficed 
clergyman  preaching  to  empty  pews.  Surely  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in 
the  Highlands,  and  give — if  it  is  to  be  given  at  all — the 
portion  of  its  revenues  thus  taken  away  to  the  Free 
Chnrch.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been  believed  that 
the  Free  Church,  which  is  practically,  although  not 
theoretically,  voluntary,  would  not  accept  re-endowment, 
and  that  consequently  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
Church  in  the  Highlands  could,  in  accordance  at  all 
events  with  the  precedent  of  religious  equality  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church,  only  be 
of  the  character  of  disendowment,  or  of  “levelling 
down.” 

It  is  here,  however,  that  Conservative  genius  has 
stepped  in  to  extricate  the  Scotch  Church  from  its 
dilemma.  For  many  years  there  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  a  proposal  for  union  between  the  Free  Church, 
which,  as  already  said,  is  practically  voluntary,  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissenting  bodies  which 
are  theoretically,  as  well  as  practically,  voluntary.  This 
movement  was  brought  to  a  stand-still  last  year  by  the 
opposition  of  a  minority  in  the  Free  Church,  whose 
members,  in  spite  of  the  secession  of  1843,  still  hold 
Establishment  principles.  It  is,  however,  generally 
understood  that  the  movement  will,  at  some  future  time, 
be  resumed,  as  the  younger  members,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
of  the  Free  Church  are,  to  a  man,  in  favour  of  it.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the  anti-unionist 
minority,  which  is  led  by  a  restless  Edinbnrgh  clergyman, 
named  Dr  Begg, — of  whom  it  might  be  said,  as  Fon- 
blanque  said  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  is  an  “all- 
principled  ”  man,  having  begun  life  as  a  Democrat  and 
l^ing  now  a  blatant  Reactionist, — has  commenced  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Tory  leaders ;  or  more  probably  vice 
versa.  The  argument  of  the  negotiators  is  this — abolish 
patronage,  acknowledge  Free  Church  principles,  which 
are  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  Claim  of  Right, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Free  Churchmen  should  not 
again  enter  the  Establishment.  There  is  another  reason 
why  Dr  Begg  and  his  friends  should  be  conciliated. 

It  is  in  the  Highlands,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Chnrch  of  Scotland  is  weakest,  that  the  anti-Unionists 
are  strongest,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  if  they 
were  to  re-enter  the  Establishment  that  body  would  be 
once  more  in  a  decided  majority  north  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  So  far  advanced  is  the  scheme  said  to  be  that 
the  proposal  has  been  mooted  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  sum  of  160,000/.  from  the  unexhausted  teinds  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  for  the  endowment  of  Free  Church 
^ainisters  in  the  Highlands. 


•  1  The  intrigue  is  by  no  means  an  unskilful  one,  and  it 
would  not  at  all  surprise  ns  if  the  account  given  of  it 
I  proves  to  be  substantially  correct.  At  the  same  time 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  only  result  of  it  will 
be  the  hastening  of  the  inevitable  disestablishment  of 
the  Scotch  Church.  The  leaders  of  the  Free  Church 
who  have  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  Union 
movement  have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  draw 
the  attention  of  their  brethren  to  the  full  meaning  of 
this  anti-patronage  movement,  and  any  intrigue  of  the 
kind  we  have  sketched  will  simply  cause  the  great 
body  of  the  Free  Church  to  throw  itself  enthu¬ 
siastically,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  only  languidly 
into  the  disestablishment  agitation.  The  proposal 
is,  moreover,  one  that  is  certain  to  meet  with 
strong  opposition  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself. 
That  body  has  of  late  claimed  for  itself  a  largo 
amount  of  liberality  or  latitudinarianism  in  the  matter 
of  ritual,  and  even  of  creed,  as  compared  with  its  Dis¬ 
senting  rivals ;  and  it  contains  within  it  a  Broad  Church 
party  formidable,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  the  ability 
of  its  members.  Those  clergy  of  the  Free  Church  whom 
the  proposed  redistribution  of  endowments  would  bring 
back  to  the  Establishment  are  celebrated,  even  in  Scot¬ 
land,  for  their  unbending  orthodoxy  and  their  fanatical 
adherence  to  the  most  ancient  forms  of  worship,  and 
their  re-entrance  into  the  Chnrch  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  tierce  struggle  between  them  and  the  Liberal  party. 
And,  finally,  the  intrigue  means  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  revival  of  that  “  concurrent  endowment  ”  the 
very  mention  of  which  in  connection  with  Ireland  cost 
Mr. Disraeli  office  six  years  ago.  For  if  both  the  Free 
Church  (the  Church  of  the  majority  in  the  Highlands) 
and  the  Established  Church  (the  Church  of  a  section  of 
the  minority)  are  endowed,  then  in  justice  the  Churches 
representing  the  rest  of  the  minority  ought  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  also.  But  we  suspect  that  even  a  Bible  and  Beer 
Parliament  will  not  try  to  bring  back  from  the  limbo  of 
political  folly  concurrent  endowment — the  most  trans¬ 
parent  delusion  that  ever  a  statesman  amused  himself  or 
bis  followers  with.  Under  any  circumstances  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  must,  when  it  is 
introduced  into  Parliament,  draw  the  eye  of  Parliament 
to  the  scandal  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  scandal  can  be 
removed  only  by  disestablishment.  And  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  amputation 
by  instalments.  W.  W. 

THE  ARMY  QUESTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Defeat  in  war  has  sometimes  proved  for  a  tyrant- 
ridden  nation  a  “royal  road”  to  freedom  at  home.  In 
the  recent  case  of  France,  that  road  was  certainly 
opened  at  Sedan.  The  capture  of  her  Usurper  by  the 
German  army  made  room  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Republic,  which  he  had  lawlessly  garotted  on  a  dark 
December  night.  Unfortunately  the  French  people, 
after  having  politically  become  their  own  masters 
through  disaster  on  the  field  of  battle,  are  once  more  in 
a  situation  which  almost  fatally  drifts  them  towards 
another  coup  d'etat.  Up  to  the  present,  after  fully  three 
years*  experimentalising,  they  have  found  no  better  con¬ 
stitution  than  the  personal  rule  of  an  epaulotted  Nobody, 
whose  special  titles  to  public  recognition  are  that  he 
was  beaten  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign  ;  that 
he  has  not  a  drop  of  French  blood  in  his  veins  ;  that  he 
has  served  with  his  sword  that  same  despotism  which 
not  only  oppressed,  but  also  corrupted  the  nation,  men¬ 
tally  and  morally  j  and  that  from  the  side  of  his  wife, 
who  is  the  politician  of  the  two,  his  main  connection  is 
with  Legitimists,  and  with  those  holy  pilgrims  who  arc 
on  private  and  confidential  terms  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Better  use  might  have  been  made  of  the  adversity 
which  has  befallen  France.  "We  must,  therefore,  be  the 
more  glad  that,  at  any  rate,  the  prophecy  of  those  has 
turned  out  wrong  who  predicted  for  victorious  Germany 
a  decrease,  or  even  an  utter  extinction,  of  her  Liberal 
feelings,  as  the  necessary  result  of  her  unbroken  mili¬ 
tary  successes.  There  were  some,  in  1870-71,  who 
thought  it  would  do  Germany  good  to  get  a  tasto  of 
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deft  at  in  a  war  of  defence  against  a  profligate  aggres¬ 
sion,  which  had  been  only  one  of  a  long  series,  extend¬ 
ing  throngh  neatly  three  centuries.  To  effect  this 
wholesome  core  of  Teutonic  over-successfulnesss,  it  was 
]»roposed  io  land  somewhere,  on  the  French  coast,  a  force 
of  “  40,000  men  ”  from  the  shores  of  Germanic  Eng- 
l.md;  and  with  these  40,000  men,  well  counted,  the 
t-o-c  illed  invader  w'as  to  be  driven  back  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine !  Happily,  these  strange 
eounsels  which  would  have  exposed  the  almost  matchless 
bravery  of  English  troops  to  a  venture  at  once  impossible 
and  criminal,  had  never  a  chance  of  being  regarded  as 
serious,  much  less  of  being  adopted.  Had  they  been, 
they  could  certainly  not  have  atfected  the  issue  of  the 
'w.ar  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  only  results  would 
have  been,  an  estrangement  between  two  nations  whose 
interests  are  identical,  and  who  are  sprang  from  the 
same  stock;  and  a  greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
German  people  to  listen  to  those  among  its  own  rulers 
w!io  maintain  the  necessity  of  a  vast  military  armament 
even  in  times  of  peace. 

As  it  is,  the  German  nation  has  scarcely  ended  her 
military  occupation  of  French  soil  than  the  Reichstag 
reverts  to  the  old  Liberal  programme, — not  only  in 
matters  of  State  and  Church,  and  of  the  public  press,  but 
also  of  the  constitution  of  the  army.  The  Reichstag, 
as  at  present  composed,  by  no  means  reflects  the  full 
strength  of  the  Liberal  sentiment,  which  has  taken  a 
\leep  hold  upon  the  middle  and  a  large  section  of  the 
v.’orking  classes.  Universal  suffrage,  under  a  monarchy 
tliat  wdelds  influence  in  various  ways  through  a  landed 
aristocracy  and  a  largo  staff’  of  officials,  is  apt  to  bring 
the  progressive  elements  far  less  prominently  to  the 
foreground  than  even  a  mixed  system  of  class-votes 
does;  especially  if  non-payment  of  members  serves  as  a 
corrective  ”  of  indiscriminate  voting.  The  German 
Reichstag  is  so  constituted, — thanks  to  a  plan  laid  down 
by  Iho  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, —  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  that  by  which  Mr  Disraeli  hoped  to  get  down 
to  the  “  quiet  strata”  of  the  popular  orders. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  wh;ch  the  German  Parliament  is  elected,  and  in 
spite  of  the  rumours  of  war  which  continually  flit  over 
the  European  stage,  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
are  loth  to  grant  to  the  Emperor  the  Army  Bill 
on  which  he  insists,  even  though  .a  successful  states¬ 
man  and  a  strategist  of  world- wide  renown  support 
it  with  a  tlircatening  Quos  ego,  or  with  argu¬ 
mentative  weight.  It  is  not  the  Party  of  Progress 
alone, — it  is  also  the  bulk  of  the  National  Liberals, — 
who  go  ill  for  retrenchment  of  numbers,  for  shorter 
service,  and  for  annual  Parliamentary  control.  The 
Emperor  w'ants  a  permanent  peace  establishment  of 
•101,000  men — that  is,  actually  more  troops  than  were 
engaged,  after  the  war,  in  the  military  occupation 
of  Franco,  when  372,000  was  the  highest  number  of 
men  so  occupied.  Tl.e  Emperor  wants,  moreover,  the 
continuance  of  the  three  years’  service  in  the  ranks; 
and  he  wishes  the  peace  establishment  of  401,000  men 
to  be  v(tted  as  a  permanent  one—  as  a  so-called  iron 
fixture.”  The  majority  of  the  Liberals  and  Progressists 
demand  a  reduction  of  the  peace  strength  to,  at  most, 
300,000  men.  They  wish  to  restore  the  two  years’  time 
of  training  which  gave  rise  to  the  famous  constitutional 
conflict  that  preceded  the  war  of  18GG.  And  though,  in 
the  present  state  of  European  affairs,  they  are  willing  to 
vote  a  reduced  peace  cstabfshment  for,  say,  three  year.s, 
they  are  dccu  e  lly  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  Monarch 
who  thinks  a  Parliament,  albeit  valueless  in  itself,  may 
be  good  enough  for  saddling  posterity  with  an  army  that 
would  viitually  be  the  simple  retinue  of  a  Royal  and 
Imperial  house. 

The  heavy  armament.s  of  Franco  and  Russia ;  the 
pretensions  put  fortli  iu  tlio  Rcich.'-'tag  itself  by  a  number 
of  dcputie.s  from  Alsace-Lorraine;  and  the  ca'^erness 
with  \vhich  an  unpatriutic  Ultramontane  section'’ of  the 
Parliament  at  Berlin  supports  the  demands  of  the 
Liberals,  are  not  calculated  to  render  the  struggle  of  the 
]>opuIar  parties  a  very  ea.sy  one.  Yet,  all  these  adverse 
circumstances  combined  have  not  prevented  the  latter 


from  firmly  adhering  to  their  programme,  even  at  the 
risk  of  provoking  a  new  constitutional  conflict.  The 
muss  of  the  people  are  too  true  to  the  national  cause  to 
be  afraid  of  a  world  in  arms.  They  are  ready  for  any 
necessary  sacrifice  ;  but  they  will  never  lose  sight 
of  the  principles  of  civic  freedom.  Without  a  peace 
footing  of  401,000  men,  Germany  faced  the  dangers  of 
the  French  attack,  and  got  the  better  of  it.  Without  so 
large  an  establishment  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  her 
ground,  now  that  the  re-union  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has 
strengthened  her  position.  A  two  years’  service  was 
sufficient  to  train  those  Bavarian  soldiers  to  whose 
valour  the  first  splendid  victories  in  the  late  war  were 
chiefly  due.  A  two  years’  service  will  be  enough  for  all 
men  of  German  race,  especially  if,  by  the  universal 
establiohment  of  a  Jugendwehr,  an  efficient  drilling  and 
training  be  given  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Lastly,  the  right  of  an  annual  Parliamentary  control 
is  a  principle  even  beyond  discussion  for  a  nation  with 
Parliamentary  institutions.  Considering  the  strength 
which  the  patriotic  view  has  acquired  in  Germany,  aud 
the  enthnsiasm  with  which  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
went  forth  to  battle  against  the  foe,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  doubt  the  willingness  of  the  Reichstag  to  grant  every 
year  that  which  iu  reality  is  required.  Those  only  who 
grudge  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  right  and 
the  power  of  enforcing  a  policy  of  progress  and  Ireedom 
can  insist  on  the  unchangeable  permanency  of  the  army 
establishment  as  a  means  of  occasionally  setting  all 
Parliamentary  resolutions  at  nought.  Upon  this  point 
no  compromise  is  possible,  even  for  the  most  moderate 
Liberal  who  will  not  sign  his  own  dishonour.  “  Crown 
or  Parliament?”  is  here  the  question.  Those  who  say, 
“  Crown,”  had  better  give  up  all  ParliameiHary  talk. 

Kakl  Blind^ 


FREE  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  controversy  concernmg  the 
opening  of  the  old  Universities  to  Dissenters,  almost  the 
sole  topic  used  by  the  popular  advocates  for  the  removal 
of  restriction  was  the  equal  right  of  Dissenters.  The 
late  Professor  Baden  Powell  w’as  the  first  man  in  Oxford 
who  insisted  that  there  is  a  broader  ground  than  any 
right  of  individuals,  namely,  the  interest  of  the  State 
at  large,  which  is  concerned  to  have  its  citizens  well 
educated,  and,  when  possible,  highly  educated ;  more¬ 
over,  educated  in  a  common  school,  not  split  into  sec¬ 
tarian  cliques.  'I’his  argument  has  prevailed,  and  the 
Universities  have  been  thrown  open,  even  after  the 
largest  sects  had  erected  special  Colleges  for  themselves. 

In  approaching  the  wider  question  of  National  In¬ 
struction,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  remember  that 
we  have  to  study  the  interest  of  the  State,  or  rather  of 
the  entire  community.  Even  barbarian  tribes,  if  at  all 
well  organised,  have  institutions  for  training  the  young 

to  bo  intelligent  and  valuable  citizens,  capable  alike  of 

military  service  and  of  elementary  industrial  art. 
Among  the  old  Germans  every  boy  at  a  certain  age  wa.H 
accounted  as  'pars  reipuhlicce,  says  Tacitus,  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth,  no  longer  a  mere  member  of  a 
family,  and  thereupon  he  underwent  a  training  in  arms. 
The  .same  is  the  case  with  the  North  .American  Indians. 
So  soon  as  a  slave  caste  is  introduced,  or  a  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  homogeneity  of 
the  commonwealth  is  destroyed,  and  the  many  live  tor 
the  convenience  of  the  few.  Yet  under  a  system  of 
slavery  or  of  serfdom  there  is  no  secure  permanent 
welfare  for  even  the  favoured  class.  The  wretched  and 
the  oppressed  are  tools  rc.ady  to  be  used  by  an  ambitious 
usurper;  hence  constitutions  gravitate  either  tovrards 
despotic  monarchy  or  tow’ards  general  freedom.  Hap¬ 
pily  there  is  no  question  which  way  we  are  tending. 
We  aspire  to  become  a  homogeneous  nation,  in  winch 
no  class  of  men  lives  under  despotism,  but  every  class 
has  its  constitutional  self-defence,  wliich  necessany 
implies  a  share  of  high  power.  Conservatives  thougm 
judging  from  a  sectarian  point  of  view,  here  as  in  ^  ® 
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United  States,  have  promptly  argued,  “  If  the  people 
are  to  vote  we  must  have  them  educated.”  The  fear 
lest  aspiring  demagogues  work  on  a  credulous  populace 
for  their  own  ambitious  purposes  moves  those  who  are 
insensible  to  the  nobler  sides  of  this  argument. 

Jjet  us  then  start  from  this  lower  side — the  danger 
involved  to  the  State  from  a  mass  of  ignorant  persons, 
Bcornfully  or  piteously  called  Proletarians — w^ho  yet 
have  the  rights  of  citizens.  Suppose  that  in  every  other 
respect  the  institutions  are  just,  yet  the  citizens  are 
untaught.  Ignorance  exposes  them  to  the  arts  of  the 
ambitious,  who  can  work  on  their  hopes  and  their  envy, 
pervert  their  public  spirit  into  class-hatred,  and  teach 
them  to  expect  bounties  from  the  public  purse.  All 
such  delusion  tends  also  to  impair  industry  and  self- 
trast.  In  every  case  the  State  needs  an  industrious, 
obedient,  and  wise  people.  How  are  they  to  be  raised  ? 
Surely  a  primary  object  of  good  rule  is  to  make  and 
heep  the  citizens  good.  A  Conservative  clergyman,  in 
the  late  elections,  defined  the  ground  and  reason  for  the 
existence  of  rulers  to  be:  “To  form  an  enlightened, 
virtuous,  and  united  people.”  The  State  must  establish 
ffood  teaching,  if  the  people  are  to  be  universally  taught. 
Vicious  and  criminal  citizens,  even  in  the  worst  governed 
and  most  wretched  countries,  are  only  a  fraction  of  the 
whole,  or  society  w'ould  perish ;  but  if  they  be  even  a 
small  fraction,  they  cause  great  misery  and  loss.  As 
one  mad  dog  in  a  town,  so  a  small  band  of  ruffians  or 
thieves  may  inflict  endless  alarm  and  large  distress. 
The  original  idea  of  a  Church  established  by  the  State, 
in  all  Christian  and  Mahommedan  countries,  was  that 
of  a  public  system  for  educating  the  people;  and  now 
that  the  vast  divergencies  of  religious  opinion  forbid 
this  form  of  teaching  to  be  national,  we  must  give  to 
national  education  another  form. 

But  here  we  encounter  an  objection,  which  it  is  well 
at  once  to  meet  frankly.  It  is  said,  “  Unless  you  teach 
men  Church-religion,  you  will  not  and  cannot  make 
them  better  as  citizens,  that  is,  more  industrious,  more 
orderly,  and  less  criminal.  Secular  teaching  will  leave 
them  as  vicious  and  foolish  as  ever.”  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  secular  teaching  does  not  exclude,  but  emphatically 
includes,  intelligent  instruction  in  Hit/y,  while  religious 
teaching  hitherto  has  been  remarkably  meagre  and 
abstract  on  this  very  point.  To  teach  children  and 
adults  their  duties,  as  those  do  who  make  morals  their 
avowed  and  substantive  aim,  and  bring  all  the  reasons 
for  the  precepts  within  easy  comprehension,  is  surely 
more  to  the  purpose  than  any  dictatorial  inculcation  of 
virtue  by  strings  of  abstract  epithets.  But  w'e  can 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  other  nations.  A  valuable 
report  on  the  school  system  of  the  United  States  "was 
recentlj’^  published  in  New  York  by  Mr  Dexter  A. 
Hawkins,  chairman  of  a  committee  on  education.  From 
its  ample  statistics  he  undertakes  to  prove  that  crime 
and  ignorance,  with  so  remarkable  uniformity,  go  hand 
in  hand,  that  school  teaching  must  largely  have  the 
credit  of  prevent Ing  crime.  Of  course,  if  temptation  is 
immensely  greater  in  some  one  place,  crime  may  become 
greater,  in  spite  of  good  schools  :  we  must  compare 
places  otherwise  alike,  to  judge  how  much  schools  effect. 
He  finds  that  in  tlie  six  New  England  States  only  seven 
per  cent,  of  those  older  than  ton  years  are  illiterate,  yet 
this  fraction  commits  four-fifths  of  the  crime;  which 
proves,  that  unschooled  individuals  on  an  average  com- 
|nit  fifty-three  times  as  much  crime  as  the  schooled.  If 
it  be  objected,  “  perhaps  the  criminals  are  Irish,”  this 
will  not  lessen  the  ostensible  fact,  that  want  of  education 
has  conduced  to  crime.  Mr  Hawkins  finds  that  in  New 
York  city  itself  nearly  all  the  criminals  are  illiterate, 
J^nd  the  cost  of  police  and  courts,  which  they  entail, 
exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  the  schools,  though  the  people 
voluntarily  tax  themselves  for  the  schools  to  four  times 
the  amount  which  the  law  requires.  This  evidence  is 
certainly  powerful;  perhaps  w’e  may  call  it  unanswer- 
*^ble.  But  Mr  Hawkins  further  appeals  to  the  United 
States  at  large,  to  France,  and  to  Germany.  The 
illiterates  of  the  United  States,  it  appears,  commit  ten 
times  as  much  crime  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  as 
those  who  have  the  elements  of  book-knowledge. 


In  France,  a  few  years  back,  it  was  estimated  that 
half  of  the  people  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that 
from  this  half  came  95  per  cent,  of  those  arrested  for 
crime.  Prussia  is  appealed  to,  as  showing  the  advantage 
of  compulsory  education  ;  and,  in  Bavaria,  it  is  asserted 
that  crime  decreases  with  nn  increase  of  schools,  but 
not  with  an  increase  of  churches.  This,  if  clearly  made 
out,  turns  the  tables  against  the  too-zealous  religionist. 
But  the  present  writer  is  inclined,  not  only  to  concede, 
but  even  to  maintain,  that  wo  may  easily  expect  too 
much  from  mere  reading  and  writing,  in  preserving 
a  population  from  crime.  First,  it  is  obvious,  that  one 
who  has  barely  the  power  of  reading,  but  no  taste  or 
means  for  it,  may  remain  ns  ignorant  as  ever.  Next, 
where  industry  is  wretchedly  rewarded,  and  honest  work 
thereby  discouraged,  such  literarj’  acquirement  as  does 
not  aid  towards  an  honest  living  may  be  a  stimulus  to 
swindlings  and  fraud.  But,  in  fact,  the  American 
schools  teach  much  more  than  me  ’e  reading  and  writing  ; 
moreover,  industrial  schools,  to  teach  the  elements  of 
remunerative  work,  are  a  very  legitimate,  and,  perhaps, 
a  necessary  branch  of  national  instruction.  Nay,  we 
may  press  it  as  a  right  of  the  poorer  classes. 

VV'e  have  passed  beyond  the  era  at  which  it  was 
supposed  that  great  severity  of  punishment  could 
extirpate  crime.  We  now  believe  that  extreme  severity 
is  mere  useless  cruelty.  We  are  aware  that  widespread 
crime  is  a  national  disgrace,  being  justly  imputed  to  bad 
institutions ;  and  that  those  who  have  grown  up  into 
crime  through  neglect  are  to  be  pitied  as  much  as 
blamed  ;  that,  in  fact,  we  have  to  blame  ourselves.  It  is 
now  an  axiom  wkh  humane  and  thoughtful  persons  that 
the  State  has  to  prevent  crime,  and  not  merely  to  revenge 
it;  and  this  duty  of  the  State  becomes  more  urgent  in 
proportion  as  human  life  departs  from  original  rudeness, 
becoming  complex,  artificial,  and  specially  favourable  to 
one  part  of  the  community.  When  the  advances  of  civili¬ 
sation  make  the  disproportion  greater  between  the  poorer 
and  the  richer,  between  the  unskilled  and  the  skilful,  the 
State  has  to  soften  the  evils  entailed  on  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  that  the  greater  part.  Especially  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  land  makes  all  human  life  artificial.  In  a 
barbarous  condition,  either  the  land  is  cultivated  by  the 
tribe  collectively  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  each  man  is 
free  to  cultivate  for  himself :  no  man  can,  as  it  were,, 
cast  his  hand  over  an  area  a  hundred  times  greater  than 
he  could  cultivate,  and  warn  others  ofl'from  it.  Where 
the  State  permits  this,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  it  thereby 
limits  the  natural  power  and  right  of  the  industrious 
man,  who,  in  consequence,  has  to  get  food  and  other 
necessaries  by  a  circuitous  and  uncertain  mode  ;  that  is, 
by  pleasing  and  working  for  other  men,  on  whose  taste, 
wants,  or  lancy  he  becomes  dependent ;  nay,  very  often 
upon  their  prudence.  The  bankruptcy  of  an  employer 
may  reduce  hundreds  of  the  employed  to  sudden  destitu¬ 
tion.  A  diminution  of  armaments,  highly  desirable  to  a 
nation,  will  turn  adrift,  perhaps,  thousands  of  artisans, 
and  make  their  special  skill  useles.s  to  them.  In  sa 
artificial  a  condition  of  society,  the  State  brings  upon 
itself  an  immense  increase  of  responsibility',  and  lias 
duties  to  the  mass  of  its  labouring  classes  which  did 
not  exist  in  comparative  barbarism.  The  same  fact 
presses  upon  us  also  from  the  increased  complexity  of 
law.  In  a  rude  people,  daily  custom  is  law  ;  and  it  is 
seldom  that  any  one  breaks  tiio  law  through  ignorance. 
But  an  illiterate  person,  who  cannot  read  proclamations, 
edicts,  or  newspapers,  may,  in  the  pre.sent  day,  break  the 
law  unawares.  Moreover,  he  is  often  disqualified  for 
the  intelligent  performance  of  some  duties  of  a  citizen, 
as  for  those  of  a  juryman,  to  say  nothing  of  political 
voting.  Hence  those  are  very  far  in  error  who  pretend 
that  the  State  has  no  other  doty  than  that  of  “  defending 
persons  and  property  from  the  violence  of  others.”  It 
has  urgent  duties  of  Equity  towards  that  part  of  the 
population  which  it  has  decreed  shall  bo  landless ;  nor 
can  it  protect  the  citizens  at  large  effectually  from 
violence  by  mere  cruelty  of  vengeance.  It  mnst  prevent 
crime ;  and,  for  this,  one  very  potent  aid  lies  in  universal 
schooling.  •  Francis  W.  Newman. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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THE  BOAT-RACE. 

“  Oh  for  the  ilay«  of  Morrison,  and  Hoare,  and  Carr, 
of  Bidsdale,  and  Tottenham,  and  Hop  wood  !  ”  naust  have 
bSen  the  aspiration  which  rose  to  the  lips  of  many  an 
Oxonian  as  he  read  his  tele^am  last  Saturday,  or  the  evening 

fKt])eron  Sunday  morning.  For,  once  more,  his  old  University 
las  succumbed  in  the  annual  boat-race,  and  nothing  but  the 
pluck  of  the  crew  averted  the  natural  consequences  of  mis¬ 
management,  and  prevented  defeat  from  being  turned  into 
disgrace.  The  race,  it  has  been  said,  was  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion  for  Cambridge.  Hut  the  (Cambridge  crew  had  dis¬ 
carded  the  boat  of  the  celebrated  builder  wliose  name  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  so  many  of  their  victories,  and  this  created  an 
uneasiness  in  outaidei’s,  many  of  whom  not  unnaturally  j)iu 
their  faith  on  a  Clasper  craft,  just  as,  in  the  other  racing 
world,  they  don’t  criticise  individual  horses,  but  go  by 
averages,  and  follow  Ford  ham’s  mount.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  misgivings,  things  looked  black  for  Oxford.  The  race 
was  to  be  rowed  in  a  boat  with  sliding  seats  and  low  row- 
locks.  The  practice  had  been  in  boats  w'ith  fixed  seats  and 
high  rowlocks.  The  crew  hud  been  changed  and  changed 
again,  apjiarently  with  as  much  prevision  as  when  one 
siniftles  a  pack  of  cards.  Till  ten  days  or  so  before  the  race, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  literally  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
It  wjis  long  before  it  w^as  even  settled  who  was  to  be 
stroke,  and  it  was  ]>erhaps  forgotten  that  pluck  and  swing 
alone  are  insiifhcient  qualifications  for  such  a  killing  course  as 
that  from  Putney.  Size,  strength,  and  steadiness,  are  points 
not  to  be  overlooked  without  fcital  consequences  in  the 
selection  of  the  mainspring  of  the  boat  Cambridge,  on  the 
other  band,  had  practised  much  longer  together,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  well-tried  mettle.  Tliey  had  had  many  trials  and 
starts  with  other  crews,  and  this  gave  them  confidence. 
Above  all,  they  rowed  together  as  one  man,  in  a  w’ay  to  elicit 
expressions  of  admiration  from  all  spectators.  And,  indeed, 
eight  blue  oars  working  exactly  parallel,  as  if  set  in  motion 
by  one  force,  form  as  pretty  a  sight  as  the  ranks  of  a  crack 
regiment  on  parade. 

The  race  was  merely  a  repetition  of  the  start.  In  three 
strokes  Cambridge  was  rushing  away  with  a  lead  of  half-a- 
length.  Oxford  seemed  taken  unawares,  and  worked  with 
an  indecision,  and  at  the  same  time  an  independence,  which 
was  too  faithfully  reflected  in  the  vagaries  of  the  coxswain. 
Cambridge  having  taken  the  Middlesex  side,  the  one  chance 
of  the  Oxonians  lay  in  sticking  close  to  the  other  boat  up  to 
the  Crab  Tree,  and  then  making  sufficient  use  of  the  inside 
course  round  the  Haiumersmith  turn  to  take  the  Cantabs’ 
water  in  Corney  Iteacli.  This  they  might  possibly  have 
achieved  with  good  steering.  As  it  was,  they  lost  so  hoi)e- 
leisly  in  the  first  mile  that  all  the  comer  could  do  for  them 
was  to  give  them  less  than  half-a-length  ahead  at  the  critical 
8|)ot.  And  then  the  clock-like  regularity  of  Cambridge  told. 
The  one  crew  was  fresh,  steady,  and  ready  for  a  spurt ;  the 
other  was  rowed  out  and  flurried,  and  directly  it  came  into 
the  rough  water,  from  which  the  bank  had  hitherto  been  a 
shield,  Cambridge  left  it,  as  it  were,  Htanding  still,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  splendid  display  of  pluck  and  perseverance,  which 
was  rewarded  by  a  gain  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  was 
from  this  point  practiciilly  out  of  the  race.  Had  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  men  been  a  first-rate  crew  they  would  not  have  been 
“  collared,”  and  so  nearly  choked,  as  they  were.  Had  O.xford 
been  rowing  together  for  five  weeks,  as  they  ought,  and  been 
well  steered,  the  extra  length  or  so  required  to  head  the 
Cantabs  round  the  last  sharp  corner  would  probably  have 
been  won.  What  Oxford  needs  is  more  practice  in  the 
sliding  seats — practice  on  fixed  seats  being  w  orse  than  use¬ 
less— and  much  more  practice  together.  She  must  also 
abolish  that  terrible  hang  in  the  slow  practice  stroke  which 
has  ruined  Oxfoid  rowing  ever  since  she  forsook  the  counsels 
of  the  trusty  mentor  to  whose  disinterested  care  Cambridge 
leally  owes  her  boating  palingenesis. 

Such  was  the  race,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  recorded  its 
details  at  such  length  shows  that  our  interest  in  it  is  keen 
and  unfeigned.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  rumours  of  a 
growing  disinclination  to  row  in  at  least  one  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  are  altogether  idle.  We  do  not  in  the  least  blind  our¬ 
selves  to  the  many  and  increasing  evils  which  accompany  the 
annual  contest.  We  can  quite  understand  its  being  asked 
w  hether  the  time  spent  on  it  is  not  disproportionate  to  the 
enil  attained.  The  successful  boating  man,  like  other  suc¬ 
cessful  men,  owes  his  success  to  the  concentration  of  his 
energies  upon  one  object.  In  such  spare  moments  as  he  may 
devote  to  reatling  or  titlkiiig  on  other  subjects  he  keej)8  up  an 
undercurrent  of  meditation  upon  his  hobby.  As  he  con¬ 
strues  Thucydides  in  leefure  he  ponders  on  the  [)08sibility  of 
getting  more  work  out  of  No.  4,  or  insisting  on  more  rigidity 
in  the  back  of  No.  6,  and  in  the  course  of  an  Universitv 
bcrmou  he  has  been  known  to  map  out  a  masterly  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  whole  crew.  Open  his  note  book  and  the  chances 
are  you  will  find  more  or  less  artistic  illustrations  of  his  pro¬ 


fessional  ardour.  Even  though  the  schools  may  be  imminent 
he  cannot  carry  his  literary  interests  beyond  a  spasmodic 
eagerness  for  getting  “  tips.”  As  the  Cherwell  is  to  the  Isig 
so  is  the  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  his  life.  Do  what 
he  will  he  cannot  chew  his  intellectual  cud  with  genuiue 
relish.  He  bolts  such  food  with  a  precipitation  far  different 
from  the  conscientious  care  with  which  he  will  ruminate  over 
and  masticate  each  morsel  of  his  beefsteak.  It  would  be  too 
exacting  to  expect  more  from  him.  *He  has  other  business  in 
hand.  In  the  morning  he  eats  and  digests.  In  the  afternoon 
he  rows.  In  the  evening  he  eats  and  sleeps.  He  performs 
the  task  he  has  set  himself  well.  He  has  honestly  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  own  person  the  quality  of  the  flesh  he  has 
swallowed.  There  has  been  and  will  be  no  shirking.  He  has 
borne  thirst  with  the  stoicism  of  a  Cherokee,  and  satisfied 
his  hunger  with  meat  simple  enough  to  suit  the  stomach  of  a 
bush  man.  He  has  perhaps  suffered  severe  bodily  anguish,  and 
while  realising  the  misery  has  exhibited  the  long  suffering  of 
Job.  Whatever  w’e  think  of  the  end  at  which  he  aims,  no  one 
can  deny  he  has  done  his  best  to  attain  it.  He  comes 
to  Putney  but  slightly  inferior  to  his  Professional  model  upon 
the  Thames  or  the  Tyne.  To  his  honour  be  it  said,  he  sel¬ 
dom  descends  lower  than  the  necessary  degree  of  animality. 
His  jokes  are  of  the  direct  and  practical  kind,  and  rough  and 
ready  tu  qmques  with  interludes  of  “bear-fighting”  are  the 
accompaniments  of  his  Homeric  meals.  But  he  is  not  a  vicious 
man,  and  in  order  to  row  well  it  is  but  rarely  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  the  habits  and  phraseology  of  the  Bargee.  And 
every  man  in  the  crew  has  in  a  pleasant  way  learnt  a  lesson  of 
endurance,  discipline  and  self-command,  not  perhaps  an  unfair 
equivalent  for  the  time  and  pains  expended.  On  the  whole,  so 
long  as  the  University  race  is  considered  merely  an  University 
amusement  of  a  wholesome  kind,  and  is  neither  exalted  into 
a  sublime  act  of  religious  muscularity,  nor  degraded  into  a 
mere  peg  on  which  a  rabble  of  legs  and  touts  bangs  its  ras¬ 
cality,  or  a  tradesman  his  wares,  or  a  Mayor  one  more  pomp 
and  vanity  with  which  to  bedizen  his  year  of  office,  we  believe 
it  to  be  an  excellent  institution.  The  public,  however,  is 
doing  its  best  to  sjroil  the  race.  There  would  be  no  harm  in 
its  being  made  an  annual  holiday,  though  those  people  who 
join  in  a  crush  which  they  do  not  like  in  order  to  say 
they  have  been  at  a  race  which  they  have  never  seen 
and  for  which  they  do  not  care  a  button,  are  folks  for 
whom  one  could  wish  a  steady  downpour  all  the  morning, 
and  that  they  had  forgotten  their  umbrellas.  But  the 
odious  ]mfting  of  the  crews  which  fills  the  papers  for 
months  before,  the  criticisms  on  individual  members  of  them, 
the  offensive  river-side  jargon  paraded  in  large  type  day  after 
day  in  the  most  pretentious  journals  ;  w’hat  shall  we  say  of  all 
this  i  Simply  that  it  is  impHjrilling  the  very  existence  of  a 
sport  in  itself  w’holesome  and  good.  The  old  simplicity  of 
tlie  race  is  almost  gone,  gone  as  the  simplicity  of  cricket  is 
going,  and  the  simplicity  of  other  athletic  sports,  and  the 
first  to  lament  it  are  the  best  of  past  generations  of  athletes. 
The  Oxford  crew  set  an  example  this  year  in  refusing  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  invitation,  for  which  they  deserve  more  credit 
than  for  winning  a  race.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  if  the 
same  practices  continue  and  their  privacy  is  invaded  as  here¬ 
tofore,  they  may  go  one  step  further  and  refuse  to  row  at  all 
unless  the  course  is  in  some  quieter  neighbourhood,  where 
they  will  not  be  the  cynosure  of  bettiug-men  and  the  prey  of 
touts,  and  be  no  more  dogged  and  mobbed  and  penny-a-lined 
out  of  their  lives  ?  One  couree  thj?re  is  iu  England,  if  it  is  not 
too  far  south,  where  the  water  must  be  almost  always  smooth, 
w’here  there  is  a  j)erfectly  straight  four  miles,  with  never  a 
bank  to  puzzle  a  coxswain,  where  there  are  downs  for  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  clean  quiet  little  town  for  headquarters,  and  room 
for  auy  number  of  spectators  to  view  the  greater  part  of  the 
race.  If  ever  such  a  course  is  in  request  we  shall  be  happy 
to  communicate  its  whereabouts  to  the  captain  of  either 
University.  A.  H.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  AND  W'OMEN's  RIGHTS. 

Sir, — As  the  movement  for  the  eufranchiseineut  of  woman 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  day,  and  as  its 
cannot  but  be  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  attitude  assiimea 
by  its  leaders  towards  one  of  the  leading  philosophers  o 
modern  times,  I  trust  you  will  once  more  afford  me  space  tor 

au  attempt  to  show  that  there  is  not  that  antagonism  between 

Mr  Spencer  and  the  movement  in  question  which  some  o 
your  correspondents  assume.  I  wish  to  do  so  entirely  m 
interest  of  women  themselves,  feeling  convinced  , 
more  they  study  Mr  Spencer’s  writings,  the  more  will 
discover  in  them  a  well-stored  armoury,  from  which 
may  draw  the  most  polished  and  effective  weapons  for 
warfare  in  which  they  are  engaged  ;  whilst  if  they 
looking  upon  him  as  au  antagonist  rather  than  an  ally» 
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only  will  they  miss  the  powerful  assistance  which  he  is  pre-  one— viz.,  that  they  were  penned  not  to  discourage  the  educa* 
pared  to  giv^®  them,  but  will  also  to  some  extent  hamper  their  tion  of  women,  but  to  support  his  main  proposition — that  the 
iwn  progress  by  setting  themselves  to  oppose  an  influence  female  intellect  is  not  equal  to  the  male— by  showing  that 
which  even  the  general  reader  must  see  to  be  growing  daily,  exceptional  insUnces  must  not  be  taken  as  the  test.  But  it 
and  the  importance  of  which  may  m  some  degree  be  estimated  is  no  part  of  my  case  to  represent  Mr  Spencer  as  infallible  ; 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  lately  been  thought  necessary  to  assail  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has 
it  as  being  destructive  of  all  truth,  and  subversive  of  all  exaggerated  the  mental  ditt’ereuces  betwfeen  the  sexes  in 
religion  !  desire  to  show  that  there  are  differences  ;  and  that. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  passages  in  the 'Study  of  on  the  other,  he  has  spoken  of  the  antagonism  between 
Sociology,’  to  which  exception  is  taken,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  the  repi-oductive  and  self-developing  |>ower,  as  if  it  affected 
author  anywhere  advocates  the  slightest  restriction,  legal  or  one  sex  only,  without  due  qualitication.  Obviously 
social,  on  woman’s  rights,  or  on  the  extension  of  her  sphere  a  power  of  mind  which,  if  general  among  the  men  of  a 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  her  capacities  ;  but  I  do  find  him  con-  society  would  entail  disappearance  of  the  society,  is  a 
tending  that,  as  woman  is  physically,  so  also  is  she  mentally,  power  not  to  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  human  nature 
distinguished  from  man  ;  and  even  that  in  some  imixirtant  as  a  social  factor,”  is  doubtless  as  true  as  in  the  original, 
respects  she  is  inferior  to  him.  This  probably  has  led  to  the  where  the  words  in  italics  are  represented  by  “  women,”  and 
unfavourable  reception  of  his  utterances,  but  it  in  no  way  “feminine;”  but  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any 
iustifies  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn.  It  is  simply  a  particular  individual  of  either  sex  to  become  a  parent.  It 
question  of  fact,  which  each  person  is  entitled  to  decide  for  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether,  much  as  the  world  owes  to  its 
himself  on  the  best  evidence  attainable ;  and  whether  Mr  great  thinkers  who  have  died  childless,  it  would  not  have 
Spencer’s  view  is  precisely  accurate,  exaggerated,  or  entirely  owed  them  more  had  they  left  descendants— which  probably 
fallacious,  in  no  way  affects  the  argument.  I  desire  to  offer  they  might  have  done  had  their  reasoning  faculties  Wn  less 
no  opinion  upon  it  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  the  inaccuracy  exclusively  cultivated  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
of  the  statement  that  the  female  mind  is  deficient  in  “  the  latest  entire  world  of  such  philosophers  would  soon  come  to  an  end. 
products  of  human  evolution— the  power  of  abstract  reason-  Whether  the  fire  of  genius  will  become  diffused  to  such  an 
ing,  and  that  most  abstract  of  the  emotions,  the  sentiment  of  extent,  either  amongst  men  or  women,  before  the  solar  heat 
justice”— is  very  weir  shown  by  charging  its  author  with  which  keeps  our  universe  going  is  dissipated,  is  not,  perhaps, 
views  and  wishes  to  which  he  has  never  given  expression,  a  very  practical  question. 

but  the  direct  contrary  of  which  he  has  asserted  in  language  I  trust  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving  that  Mr  Spencer 
which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake.  It  is  a  very  common  has  been  misunderstood,  and  that  he  is,  as  much  as  ever,  the 
device  with  the  reactionary  party  to  charge  those  who  champion  of  women’s  rights.  But  if  it  is  not  so — and  1  cer- 
insist  on  equal  righU  for  all  with  asserting  the  equal  taiuly  had  hoped  ere  this  to  see  a  few  words  from  himself 
capacitiee  of  all ;  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  those  who  setting  the  question  at  rest — I  should  have  done  almost 
base  their  claims  upon  reason  and  justice  falling  into  equally  good  service  in  showing  that  he  is  his  own  greatest 
a  similar  error,  and  assuming  that  one  who  doubts  or  even  opponent,  and  in  pointing  to  a  work,  itself  a  masterpiece  of 
denies  that  woman’s  powers  are  equal  to  man’s  must  lucid  exposition,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  may  be  confuted  out 
necessarily  question  her  right  to  freely  exercise  what  of  his  own  mouth.  I  am,  &c.,  Theodore  Wright. 
faculties  she  has.  It  has  been  well  said — “  Let  it  be  - 

granted  that  the  intellect  of  woman  is  less  profound  than  Sir, — Every  woman  must  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  dis- 

that  of  man — that  she  is  more  uniformly  ruled  by  feeling,  !  cussioii  now  going  on  in  the  pages  of  the  Examiner  relative 
more  impulsive,  and  less  reflective  than  man  is.  Let  all  this  I  to  Mr  Herbert  Spencer’s  opinion  as  to  the  mental  capacity  of 
be  granted  ;  and  let  us  now  see  what  basis  such  an  admission  j  her  sex.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  already  acquired  such 
affords  to  the  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  women  are  not  '  influence  as  a  writer  that  his  opinions  on  this  question  must 
co-extensive  with  those  of  men.”  And  he  who  said  this  was  '  necessarily  have  great  weight  with  the  general  public.  I  am 
Mr  Herbert  Spencer  !  It  is  perhaps  excusable,  but  certainly  '  disposed,  with  previous  writers,  to  say,  that  I  glean  from 
not  rational,  to  apply  a  rule  of  construction  to  one  sex  which  recent  expressions  of  his,  that  he  is,  on  tlie  whole,  opposed 
does  not  apply  to  the  other  ;  and  no  one  would  be  charged  to  the  movement  now  going  on  in  favour  of  the  enfranchise- 
with  opposing  the  just  aspirations  of  the  working  classes,  or  ment  and  increasing  social  influence  of  my  sex. 
denying  tlieir  rights,  because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  them  If  we  turn  to  Mr  Spencer’s  latest  w’ork  on  the  'Study  of 
their  faults  and  shortcomings.  There  are  only  two  pas-  |  Sociology  ’  we  find,  in  page  381,  the  following  sentences: — 
sages,  I  believe,  which  could  by  any  possibility  lead  to  the  |  “  VVhether  it  is  desirable  that  the  share  already  taken  by 
inference  that  Mr  Spencer  would  wish  “to  fix  limits,  and  women  in  determining  social  arrangements  and  actions  should 
narrow  ones,”  to  woman’s  sphere,  and  they  are  these : — 1.  ;  be  increased,  is  a  question  we  leave  undiscussed.  Here  I 
"Whetlier  it  is  desirable  that  the  share  already  taken  by  '  am  concerned  merely  to  point  out  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
women  in  determining  social  arrangements  and  actions  should  '  psychological  preparation  for  the  study  of  Sociology,  we  must 
be  increased,  is  a  question  we  will  leave  uiidiscussed.”  2.  include  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  sexes  ;  so  that  if 
“Nor  do  1  think  it  likely  that  many  of  those  who  wish  to  any  change  is  made,  we  may  make  it,  knowing  what  we  are 
change  fundamentally  the  political  status  of  women  will  be  doing.”  The  author  here  does  not  of  course  commit  himself 
influenced  by  the  considerations  above  set  forth.”  These  to  any  decided  opinion,  but  I  contend,  with  the  lady  who  signs 
countenance  such  an  idea,  if  otherwise  supported,  but  herself  “  A  Woman,’’  that  the  whole  teuour  of  his  remarks 
are  not  sufficient,  I  submit,  to  rest  it  upon,  especially  when  from  page  373  until  those  just  quoted  in  page  381  would  lead 
such  an  interpretation  is  opjmsed  not  only  to  the  plain  state-  any  reader  to  infer  that  the  author  is  rather  opposed  to  much 
ments  of  the  writer  on  the  very  point  in  question,  but  to  the  greater  influence  being  granted  to  women, 
principle  which  underlies  the  whole  of  his  political  philo-  Mr  Spencer  has  a  very  long  paragraph  about  the  mental 
Sophy.  I  have  previously  proved  this  by  quotations  from  differences  between  the  sexe.s,  which  he  seems  to  me  to  think 
‘  Social  Statics,’  and  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the  views  are  almost  infiuite.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  are 
therein  expressed  have  not  been  abandonefl,  since  a  cheaper  not  differences  and  possibly  great  differences,  but  I  would  beg 
edition  of  this  same  work  is  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  book  leave  to  observe  that  Mr  Spencer  speaks  as  if  they  were 
now  under  notice.  differences  of  kind  and  not  of  degree.  One  might  almost 

Another  charge  against*  Mr  Spencer  is,  in  effect,  that  he  think  that  he  considered  woman  not  to  be  a  part  of  the 
desires  to  subordinate  woman’s  intellectual  to  her  maternal  human  nice,  which,  as  Mr  Mill  somewhere  remarks,  some 
functions,  and  it  is  supported  mainly  by  this  passage  in  the  people  appear  to  urge.  Wheu  we  look  at  the  lower  animals, 
notes.  “  Only  that  mental  energy  is  normally  feminine  for  example  at  cats,  we  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  as  to 
which  can  co-exist  with  the  production  and  nursing  of  the  whether  an  individual  cat  be  a  male  or  female.  Both  have 
due  number  of  healthy  children.”  This  appears  to  me  a  pro-  the  same  tastes  for  milk  and  mice.  And  similarly  with  men 
position  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispute  ;  but  there  is  no  and  women  :  for  one  thing  in  which  they  are  unlike,  there 
indication  of  what  Mr  Spencer  considers  the  ''  due  number  ;  ”  are  a  thousand  things  in  which  they  are  alike.  A  woman 
and  while  he  has  given  evidence  in  his  other  writings  that  he  might  say  with  the  Jew  to  the  Christian,  in  the  “Merchant 
appreciates  the  difficulties  arising  from  over-population,  and  of  Venice,” — “Hath  not  a  woman  eyes?  hath  not  a  woman 
that  he  looks  to  the  gradual  limi&tion  of  reproductive  power  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions  ?”  &c. 
consequent  on  increased  intellectual  activity  to  remedy  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  happens  with  female  cats  as  Mr 
he  has  also  in  this  very  chapter  spoken,  and  certainly  without  Herbert  Spencer  says  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  human  race  ; 
disapprobation,  of  the  probability  that  the  differences  between  “  whereas  in  man,”  he  observes,  “  individual  evolution  con- 
the  male  and  female  intellect  will  continually  diminish  by  the  tinuea  until  the  physiological  cost  of  self- maintenance  very 
higlier  culture  of  women,  and  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  self*  nearly  balances  what  nutrition  supplies,  in  woman  an  arrest 
preserving,  and  decrease  of  the  race-preserving  power.  Far-  of  individual  development  takes  place  while  there  is  yet  a 
seeing  as  Mr  Spencer  is,  I  do  not  think  from  the  data  before  considerable  margin  of  nutrition  :  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
him  he  could  have  seen  any  reason  to  fear  an  early  extinction  offspring.”  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  those  abstruse 
the  human  race  in  consequence  of  the  undue  culture  of  the  physiological  calculations  into  which,  I  regret  to  say,  Mr 
female  intellect ;  and,  therefore,  1  apprehend  the  true  con-  Herbert  Spencer  seems  to  me  so  apt  to  plunge,  to  be  able  to 
etruction  of  this  and  similar  sentences  to  be  the  most  natural  understand  this  sentence  of  his. 
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In  page  377,  Mr  Spencer  informs  iia  that  in  ail  countries 
women  are  more  apt  to  be  awed  by  theological  doctrines  than 
men,  and  he  says  that  this  “  is  not,  as  many  think,  due  to 
education,  but  has  a  deeper  cause  in  natural  character.”  For 
ray  part,  1  am  a  woman,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  half  as 
superstitious  as  most  men  I  have  met,  and  this  I  attribute, 
not  to  my  natural  character,  but  to  the  fact  that  my  parents 
were  not  bigoted,  as,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  so  many  parents  are 
in  this  country.  1  may  mention  that  in  Holland,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  a  country  where  religious  opinions  are  no  longer  so 
dominant  as  in  England,  women  are  very  often  Rationalists, 
and  are  not  found  in  greater  numbers  in  the  churches  than 
men. 

There  is  a  paragraph  in  page  378  which  I  confess  ’’com¬ 
pletely  surpasses  my  limited  capacity  as  a  woman  ;  in  fact  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  my  more  intellectual  brothers 
would,  in  some  instances,  fail  to  extract  much  meaning  from 
it.  I  can  only  suppose  that  Mr  Spencer  is  looking  forward 
to  a  millennium  to  take  place  in  some  far-off  period,  probably 
when  the  sun  has  lost  its  heat,  when  he  talks  of  a  “self¬ 
preserving  power,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  race- 
preserving  power.”  Had  I  not  read  something  else  of  the 
author’s  1  confess  I  should  have  been  in  utter  ignorance  of 
what  he  was  driving  at.  It  seems  he  believes  that  a  time 
will  come  when  the  nature  of  men  and  women  will  have 
become  so  perfect  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  difficulty 
as  to  the  overcrowding  so  much  com})lained  of  nowadays ! 
May  that  blessed  time  arrive  sooner  than  Mr  Spencer’s  mil¬ 
lennium  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  protesting,  as  a  woman, 
against  these  random  assertions  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer. 
His  name  may  lead  many  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
fundity  in  such  speculations,  but' I  rejoice  to  say  that  Mr 
Mill,  Mr  Alexander  Bain,  and  many  whom  I  must  confess  I 
consider  much  sounder  thinkers  than  Mr  Spencer,  are  pro¬ 
nounced  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  at 
once  enfranchising  and  educating  women. 

I  am,  &c..  Another  Woman. 

March  16th,  1874. 

HOME  rule. 

Sir, — As  you  have  been  good  enough  to  find  space  for  me 
previously  in  your  columns  to  express  my  sympathy  with 
the  general  principles  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  I  would 
venture  to  claim  your  indulgence  for  the  utterance,  in  a  very 
brief  forni,  of  my  reasons  for  differing  with  an  article  on  that 
question  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue.  I  wdll  not  trouble 
you  with  a  word  of  needless  comment,  but  content  myself 
with  pointing  out  the  errors  into  which  Mr  Benjamin  Bright 
has  fallen. 

I.  He  says  the  Home  Rulers  w^ere  unable  to  show,  after 
the  recent  debate,  “a  majority  of  Irish  voters  on  a  division 
in  favour  of  Home  Rule.”  But  w  hat  are  the  facts  ?  The 
Irish  members  wdio  voted  for  Mr  Butt’s  amendment  num¬ 
bered  forty-eight,  whilst  the  Irish  members  w'ho  opposed  it 
numbered  twenty-five,  leaving  a  majority  of  tw’enty-three 
Irish  members  (exclusive  of  pairs)  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
Moreover,  this  majority  w'ould  have  been  still  larger  only  the 
decision  to  take  a  division  was  arrived  at  at  the  last 
moment,  as  I  know  from  the  letter  of  a  prominent  Home 
Rule  member  now  before  me. 

II.  We  are  told  that  Home  Rule  is  not  accepted  by 
“the  more  intelligent  or  the  more  highly-educated  classes 
of  the  community.”  How  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at  I 
know  not;  but  if  for  “educiited  and  intelligent”  we  read 
“a  wealthy  absentee  class,”  1  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

III.  The  Home  Rule  movement  is  further  described  as 
going  “  in  the  direct  face  of  the  opposition  of  a  lohole  province 
of  Ireland.”  This  province  is,  of  course,  Ulster,  and  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  Mr  Butt  was  supported  by  tw’o 
Ulster  members,  Messrs  Biggar  and  Fay,  who  were  returned 
bv  very  large  majorities  for  Cavan,  and  that  for  another 
Ulster  constituency,  the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  Home 
Rule  candidate  all  but  gained  the  victory.  If  Mr  Gladstone 
had  vouchsafed  a  few  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  general 
election,  the  Home  Rulers  would,  1  am  convinced,  have  w’on 
more  seats  in  Ulster. 

IV.  The  article  accuses  Mr  Butt  of  not  being  a  practical 
politician,  but  a  mere  lover  of  abstract  motions.  The  best 
answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bills  dealing  with  the 
Irish  sulfrage  and  Irish  municipalities  already  introduced, 
and  in  the  well-accredited  rumour  that  he  and  his  party 
intend  introducing  a  Bill  on  the  Home  Rule  question  this 
very  session. 

V .  The  article  concludes  with  some  strong  assertions,  to 
the  elfect  that  “  the  only  rational  explanation  of  Home  Rule 
is  the  greed  of  the  Ultramontane  Hierarchy.”  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  raovenient  did  not  originate  with  the  priesthood  ; 
that  the  I^ationalist  candidates,  in  some  instances,  were 
carried  in  face  of  the  strongest  clerical  opj)ositiou  ;  and 
though  many  of  the  priests  may  now  be  trying  to  ride  on  a 


storm  that  they  cannot  quell,  and  which  they  fondly  hope  to 

control,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  its  leader  is  a  Protestant,  together 
with  several  of  its  most  thorough  and  foremost  supporters 
and  that  it  is  a  political  crusade,  less  mixed  up  with  theolocv 
than  any  which  Ireland  has  ever  seen. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  Charles  Cox. 

Hazelwood,  Belper,  31st  March,  1874. 


OUR  LITTLE  ARMY. 

Sir, — Sir  "Wilfrid  Lawson’s  motion  on  Monday  last,  for  the 
reduction  of  10,000  men  from  our  Land  Forces,  was  of  so 
extravagant  a  nature  as  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  some  Liberal 
members  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  piece  of  grim  irony  on 
our  little  standing  army  of  128,944  men,  when  compared  to 
the  bloated  armaments  and  universal  conscription  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  Conservative  members  thought  the 
motion  so  desirable  and  practical  as  to  vote  for  it,  thus 
putting  the  question  henceforth  out  of  the  sphere  of  party 
politics. 

Together  with  short  enlistments  and  desertions,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the 
repetition  of  such  a  motion,  as  in  1876  thousands  of  men  who 
enlisted  in  1870  will  pass  into  the  reserve,  and  should  the 
desertion  mania,  which  last  year  reached  the  maximum  of 
146  ptr  cent,  upon  the  enlistments  in  the  Army  Service  Corps, 
only  extend  itself  to  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  we 
may  anticipate  our  future  Army  Estimates  to  ^consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  increased  items  for  Horse  Guards’  accommodation, 
and  compensation  to  officers  for  non-employment. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  reflection  to  the  nation,  much  less 
to  the  practical  rigid  economists,  that  with  our  present  vast 
military  expenditure  of  15,000,000^.  per  annum  (which  is  but 
the  superficial  cost  of  our  army,  when  w’e  take  into  account 
loss  of  capital  employed,  useless  labour  expended,  and  local 
taxation  caused  by  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act),  affords 
us  no  guarantee  for  continued  security. 

The  false  chest  measurement  return  of  the  Horse  Guards 
can  no  longer  disguise  the  fact  that  many  boys  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  are  enlisted  to  perform  duties  wholly  unfitted  to 
their  physique^  and  are  invalided  in  consequence,  and  that 
last  year  only  17,000  recruits  were  obtained  to  replace  24,000 
men  lost  to  the  service  from  various  causes,  or  6,000  less  than 
is  required  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  army. 

Our  standing  army,  which  Earl  Russell  says  “  the  liberty 
of  England  abhors,”  is  slowly  but  surely  working  her  own 
abolition,  caused  by  the  apathy  or  ignorance  of  the  people. 
To  the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  abuses  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  I  can  truly  add  (although  not  ungrateful  of  the  late 
recognition  of  the  soldier,  through  the  arrival  of  the  Royal 
Ashantee  umbrella),  as  one  of  the  rank  and  file  of  many 
years’  service,  that  there  never  was  so  much  discontent  and 
desertion  as  at  present,  occasioned,  not  by  less  pay,  stricter 
discipline,  or  additional  duties,  but  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
inutility,  monotony,  sycophancy,  and  drudgery  of  our  daily 
existence,  with  no  secure  basis  of  a  sound  position  to  be 
obtained,  no  path  clear  for  the  best  manly  efforts  to  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  advancement. 

A  study  of  this  year’s  Army  Estimates  clearly  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  a  transition  from  a  stiiuding  to  a  citizen 
army  to  be  compatible  with,  and  in  fact  the  only  guarantee 
for,  future  national  security  ;  as  it  is,  w^e  are  now  practically, 
as  regards  laud  forces,  hors  de  combat  in  Europe.  The  military 
press  of  our  country  tells  us  that  to  take  the  field  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  our  transport  must  be  quadrupled.  Each 
corps  of  infantry  requires  400  men,  of  cavalry  250  men  and 
horses,  and  each  battery  of  artillery  50  men  and  35  horses 
to  complete  the  war  establishment,  and  then  we  should 
have  but  one-eighth  of  the  forces  of  France  and  one-tenth  of 
those  of  Germany.  "NV  ith  this  year’s  enormous  estimates  we 
have  only  7,000  men  forming  a  questionable  army  reserve, 
and  have  no  others  to  fall  back  upon,  unless  it  be  300  or  400 
septuagenarian  “  honorary  ”  colonels. 

An  essential  home  force  that  could  be  quickly  and  easily 
formed  from  trained  reserves,  in  every  branch,  artillery,, 
cavalry,  infantry,  engineers,  and  transport  service  complete, 
would  be  a  national  guarantee  of  the  national  safety,— 
reserves  not  only  of  men  but  of  ordnance,  waggons,  and 
horses,  ever  ready  for  defensive  and,  if  necessary,  offensive 
operation.  The  head-quarter  staff  of  the  district  should  be 
always  complete  and  movable,  while  a  local  permanent  staff 
should  remain  intact  at  its  own  station,  as  the  source  of 
supply  would  about  meet  the  national  requirements,  whilst 
those  of  India  and  the  Colonies  might  be  met  by  a  special 
enlistment. 

Circumstances  which  the  Horse  Guards  are  not  able  to 
control  aie  daily  tending  to  the  abolition  instead  of  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  sinecures  and  abuses,  which  the  conservatism, 
of  a  Conservative  Governnient  cannot  preserve. 

I  am,  &c., 

April  1st,  1874  One  or  the  Rank  and  File,  R.A- 
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POETRY. 


THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

I. 

Old  England  many  various  kinds 
Of  Parliaments  has  had  ; 

For  instance,  one  was  “  Ignorant,” 

One  “  Addled,"  one  quite  “  Mad." 

II. 

A  fourth  was  called  the  **  House  of  Bats ;  ” 
A  fifth  named  “Diabolic.” 

Mayn’t  tins  be  called  the  House  of  Yats  ? 

It  is  so  Alcoholic. 

HI. 

The  last  achieved  a  foremost  rank  ; 

By  Acts  that  bless  mankind. 

Compared  with  it,  this  “  Bump  ”  will  prove. 
Most  surely  all  behind. 


IV. 

The  harassed  trades  so  long  laid  by 
And  bottled  up  their  wrath, 

That,  when  poured  out,  we  see  a  great 
Majority  of  fratb. 


V. 

These  Tories,  too,  who  love  their  Church, 
The  Banters  fain  would  rival ; 

For  mark  how  they  stirred  up  the  late 
Conservative  “  .^vivaL” 


VI. 

To  gaping  crowds  they  spout  and  rave. 
And  “True  Blue  "  doctrine  teach ; 

Their  pulpit  is  the  butt  or  cask 
On  which  they  stand  to  preach. 

VII. 

“  Oh !  read  the  Bible  in  your  schools, 

If  you  would  go  to  Heaven  ; 

And  spurn  those  men  of  sin  who  close 
Your  Beer-shops  at  Eleven. 

VIII. 

“Ye  Publicans  pure-spirited, 

Defend  Adulteration. 

Ye  Grocers  too  co-operate, 

To  crush  Co-operation." 


IX. 

“  0  Civil  Servants,  great  and  small. 
To  better  pay  aspire. 

The  Liberals  gave  you  wages  low  ; 
So  come  and  take  our  hireJ* 


X. 

Tis  sad  to  think  such  doctrines  mean 
Our  Party’s  strength  could  sap ; 

And  {lower  that  braved  a  thousand  shocks 
Coidd  fall  before  a  Tap, 

XI. 

’Twas  so  ;  the  masses  gladly  filled 
The  Tories’  hungry  maws  ; 

Imagine  pigeons  joining  rooks 
In  making  common  caws  / 

XII. 

Well,  well,  we’ll  hojie  this  sudden  blow, 

’Neath  which  the  Liberals  sink. 

May  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  : 

For  ’tis  disguised — in  drink. 

A.  C.  W. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Ist  April 

We  are  in  full  tide  of  Lent.  The  sacred  symphony  1 
succeeded  the  quadrille,  and  the  sermon  the  cotillon.  1 
moment  of  mortification  to  order  has  come.  Fashiona 
'  uies  no  longer  dress,  save  in  black.  They  have  gi^ 
oiiclays  to  their  lovers.  But  the  week  of  fasting  will  pj 


away  very  quickly,  and  Easter  will  see  return  bright  spring 
robes,  and  gallants  eagerly  pressing  round  their  Tadv-loyes, 
and  all  the  now  sacrificed  pleasures  of  which  Paris  dej)rive8 
itself  with  so  ranch  reluctance.  Already  the  races  have 
coraraenced,  and  have  been  ardently  patronised.  The 
country  is  so  appropriate  for  the  first  gaieties  of  the  new 
season  !  The  leaves  alone  are  beginning  to  unfold  theraselyes  ; 
but  no  one  can  see,  as  it  were,  the  life  in  the  black  branches 
of  the  trees.  The  copses  are  spangled  with  fresh  buds,  like 
verdant  dew  drops.  The  woods  look  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  green  snow. 

The  Commission  de  Permanence^  charged  by  the  Assembly 
(which  has  just  given  them  a  little  holiday)  to  guard  the 
security  of  the  country  and  the  Government,  have  not  much 
to  occupy  them.  I  will  even  say  that  I  have  not  quite  found 
out  what  is  the  aim  of  their  functions.  Sentinels  of  the  sep- 
tennaty  are  they  of  one  mind  on  what  the  septennat  should  beP 
Evidently  not.  For  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Bight  it 
means  legitimacy,  a  delay  of  seven  years  accorded  to  the 
King,  to  the  only  real  King,  to  his  Majesty  Henry  V.,  to 
change  his  drapeau  bfanc  to  the  tricolor.  For  M.  Bouher  it 
is  the  Empire,  the  time  left  to  the  little  Csesar  of  Chislehurst 
to  grow  into  a  man,  the  means  of  preparing  one  or  more  pU- 
hiiciteSy  of  enabling  people  to  forget  the  war,  to  efface  Sedan 
from  their  memory.  Others  find  that  it  bears  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  monarchy  of  July.  The  parliamentary  institu¬ 
tions  on  which  it  is  based  cannot,  they  flatter  themselves,  last 
long  without  an  Orleans  prince.  It  is  the  Republic,  say  the 
Republicans  ;  or  at  least  it  is  like  it  in  this — that  it  is  the 
government  of  the  country  by  the  country,  the  end  of  dynas¬ 
ties  and  the  negation  of  divine  right.  And  when,  to  be  right 
once  for  all,  you  ask  the  ministers  if  the  septennat  means  the 
Royalty  of  July,  the  Em]>ire,  Legitimacy,  or  the  Republic,  the 
ministers  answer  that  the  septennat  is — the  septennat.  It  is 
the  septennat!  A  vapour  which  extends  over  the  whole  of 
the  parliamentary  sky,  a  cloud  illumined  by  the  rays  of  all 
the  suns,  encouraging  the  illusions  of  all  parties,  and  giving 
hope  to  all  the  pretenders  1 

It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  M.  de  Broglie  that  this  incertitude 
causes  a  stoppage  of  business,  that  the  stoppage  of  business 
causes  the  lack  of  work,  that  the  lack  of  work  augments 
misery,  that  France  needs  a  Government  definite  and 
definitive.  M.  de  Broglie  replies: — “Nothing  can  be  more 
definite  than  my  Government.  It  is  a  Government  which 
will  last  until  the  day  on  which  it  ceases  to  exist." 

In  the  meantime,  two  outranciers  of  legitimacy  have  set 
out  for  Frohsdorf  to  ask  the  Comte  de  Chambord  if  he 
absolutely  declines  to  abandon  the  white  flag.  Frankly, 
these  gentlemen  hold  their  King  in  very  mediocre  esteem. 
What !  The  grandson  of  Charles  X.  has  written  these 
words  : — “To  ask  of  me  the  sacrifice  of  my  flag  is  to  ask  of 
me  the  sacrifice  of  my  honour."  And  in  spite  of  this  plain 
declaration  the  partisans  of  divine  right  return  to  the  charge. 
“  Is  your  Majesty  quite  sure  that  your  honour  is  so  much 
bound  up  in  the  white  flag  ?  Ought  we  to  speak  of  honour 
when  politics  are  in  question  ?  !^h  !  That  which  you  said. 
Sire,  in  1^73  does  not  bind  you  in  1874  ;  and  no  one,  you 
see,  will  have  the  white  of  your  flag  unless  you  consent  to 
add  to  it  a  little  blue  and  just  a  small  quantity  of  red.  Come, 
let  us  tell  the  country  of  the  great  news.  We  dare,  not 
afiirni  to  you  that  it  would  bring  France  much  peace,  for  it 
would  at  any  time  agitate  it ;  but  France  is  like  certain 
medicines  which  require  to  be  well  shaken  before  taken.” 
How  will  M.  le  Comte  de  Chambord  meet  this  language? 
Will  he  treat  Messrs  Lucien  Brun  and  Cazenove  de  Paradines 
with  the  severity  of  a  man  to  those  who  put  his  word  in 
question,  or  will  be  accept  this  second  invitation  ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  should  not  be  astonished  to  learn, 
all  at  once,  that  all  the  difficulties  have  been  removed,  that 
the  King,  yielding  at  last  to  the  wishes  of  the  country — which, 
thanks  to  the  elections  of  last  Sunday,  have  been  very  clearly 
expressed  again — that  the  King  consents  to  come  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  his  grandfather’s  throne,  that  the  >tate  carriages 
ordered  these  six  months  have  at  length  become  good  for 
something,  that  we  may  sing  the  Te  Deum  and  illuminate  and 
give  reviews,  that  the  Republic  is  dead  and  Royalty  lives 
once  more. 

I  should  be  still  leas  astonished,  but  to-day  is  the  first  of 
April,  and  that  date  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  all  sorts 
of  {jleasantries.  But,  joking  apart,  there  would  not  be  a 
question  of  a  restoration  at  all.  The  poisson  cTAvril  remains 
to  the  world  ;  and  one  half  of  the  people  of  Paris  is  engaged 
in  mystifying  the  other  half. 

Must  we  include  under  the  title  of  poisson  (TAvril  the 
rumour  that  Henri  Rochefort  has  been  able  to  escape  from 
the  embrace  of  the  fortress  to  wdiich  he  was  deported  ?  At 
the  time  when  I  WTite  these  lines  it  is  not  possible  to  verify 
this  news,  which  has  nothing  of  the  improbable  iu  it,  and 
whi-jh  people  generally  accept  as  true.  If  it  is  true,  there 
follows  from  it  this  strange  lesson,  that  it  is  the  spite  of 
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Rochefort’s  enemies  which  has  given  him  his  liberty.  If 
they  had  not  daily  demanded  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  send  him  to  New  Caledonia,  it  is  probable  he  would 
be  to-day  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  where  M.  Thiers  kept 
him.  This  escafie  of  Rochefort  is  naturally  the  general  suo- 

i'ect  of  conversation  here.  The  following  occurred  in  my 
tearing  yesterday  during  a  conversation  on  certain  episodes 
of  the  taking  of  raris  by  the  army  of  Versailles : — 

“  I  know  a  very  touching  episode,”  said  one  ;  and  he  told 
this  story. 

There  was  a  gamin  of  sixteen  years  at  most,  a  baker’s 
apprentice,  who  travelled  in  the  morning  over  the  Quartier 
Malesherbes  with  a  basket  of  bread.  He  scarcely  knew  what 
was  going  on.  The  army  of  Versailles  had  been  in  Paris 
since  da3^reak  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  he  went 
along  very  quietly  to  serve  the  customers.  All  of  a  sudden, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  saw  a  barricade,  and  behind  the 
barricade  some  fetUris  with  guns  pointed.  On  the  other  side 
were  soldiers  in  red  trousers  arriving  in  haste. 

Bang  !  bang  !  The  fusillade  begins,  and  the  sinister  roar 
of  the  mitrailleuse  responds  to  the  fire  of  the  chassepot. 

Bang !  bang !  The  poor  little  baker,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  sticks  himself  against  a  closed  door,  putting 
his  basket  of  bread  before  his  little  body.  He  is  taken  be¬ 
tween  two  fires.  The  balls  come  pelting  against  the  door  and 
his  basket. 

“  Shall  I  ring  ?”  said  he  ;  and  he  rang. 

The  door  remained  hermetically  sealed.  No  fear  that  they 
would  open  it.  The  fusillade  and  the  fire  of  the  mitrailleuse 
continued,  and  from  time  to  time  a  bullet  grazed  the  clothing 
of  the  little  baker,  who  was  in  great  terror,  and  wished  to  the 
devil  those  who  fought  about  things  of  which  he  understood 
nothing. 

This  lasted  a  good  hour, — an  hour  of  mortal  agony  for  the 
poor  child. 

At  last  the  barricade  is  taken.  The  troops  advance  along 
the  boulevard.  **  Look  !”  cried  a  soldier  ;  “  there  is  bread  in 
a  basket,  and  some  one  behind  it  too.”  With  fixed  bayonets 
they  ran  towards  the  gamin. 

**  What  are  you  doing  there  ?” 

“  I  am  doing  nothing  ;  I  am  a  baker-boy,”  was  all  that  he 
could  say. 

**  We  know  that,”  said  a  sergeant ;  and  they  took  the  little 
baker  to  the  Parc  Monceaux. 

He  remained  there  till  the  evening  with  some  wounded 
men,  and  some  bearded  men  who  swore. 

“  Our  fate  is  clear.  We  shall  be  all  shot.” 

He  was  not  at  all  at  his  ease,  this  little  baker.  In  the 
evening  the  prisoners  of  the  Parc  Monceaux  were  summarily 
questioned. 

“  What  have  you  done  ?  ”  asked  a  captain  of  the  little 
baker. 

“  Nothing  at  all.  Captain  ;  I  am  a  baker-boy  .  .  .” 

“Come,  that  is  good!”  and  they  took  him  to  Versailles 
between  two  rows  of  horse  soldiers,  who  cuffed  him  well  on 
the  road.  At  Versailles,  after  not  a  few  days  of  confinement, 
he  was  interrogated  again  - 

“  Where  were  you  ^en,  and  what  do  you  do  for  a  living  ?  ” 
The  little  one  mve  always  the  same  answer,  “  I  am  the 
baker-boy  of  the  Quartier  Malesherbes.” 

“We  have  heard  that,”  said  they ;  and  they  sent  him  off 
to  the  hulks,  where  he  remained  eight  months.  At  last  they 
questioned  him  once  more. 

“  What  have  you  done  1  ” 

“  I — I  have  done  nothing.  I  am  a  baker-boy.” 

It  was  wearying  to  always  hear  the  same  thing,  and  to  see 
him  again  and  again,  so  they  said  to  him  : — 

“  Go  away  for  this  time,  but  take  care  we  do  not  see  you 
again,  you  little  urchin.” 

I  have  nothing  more  interesting  in  theatrical  news  to  point 
out  to  you  than  that  M.  Octave  Feuillet  has  brought  out  at 
the  Comddie  Fran9aise  one  of  those  pieces  of  which  he  alone 
has  the  secret.  It  is  the  dramatic  art  fashioned  to  the  use  of 
people  of  the  world,  an  art  which  does  not  trouble  the  diges¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  they  can  taste  with  impunity  on  leaving 
the  dinner  table.  It  is  almost  a  quarter  to  twelve  before  the 
stomachs  of  copious  diners  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  violent  emotion.  In  the  new  piece,  TAe  Sphinx^  that 
emotion  is  caused  by  the  violent  death  of  the  heroine,  who 
commits  suicide  by  means  of  a  poison  which  she  has  the  exe¬ 
crable  habit  of  carrying  about  with  her  in  a  ring.  The 
frightful  sufferings  and  horrible  convulsions  of  that  death 
have  been  copied  most  vividly  by  an  actress  of  the  house, 
Madlle  Croisette.  Never  has  anything  more  realistic  or 
more  hideous  been  accomplished.  People  go  to  see  Madlle 
Croisette  die,  as  they  go  to  a  circus  to  see  the  perilous  per¬ 
formance  of  a  lion  tamer.  This  strange  creation  has  been 
severely  criticised,  and  I  think  rightly  so.  It  is  painful  to  see 
the  glorious  Th^dtre  Franqaii  sullied  by  exhibitions  worthy 
only  of  the  Morgue, 

Arnold  Mortikr. 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  PROMETHEUS. 

Florence,  March  25. 

Of  late  the  ruling  powers  of  the  flourishing  Circolo 
Filologico  of  this  city  have  shown  praiseworthy  activity  in 
giving  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  various  literary  and 
scientific  topics.  These  are  generally  well  attended,  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  19th  March  the  lecture-hall  was  crowded 
by  an  unusuallv  large  and  brilliant  audience.  Long  before 
the  hour  named  in  the  invitations  every  seat  was  filled  and 
almost  every  inch  of  standing  room.  As  we  glanced  round 
the  room  and  noted  the  presence  of  every  notability  of  the 
literary  and  official  world  of  Florence,  as  we  saw  the  rows  of 
learned  professors  ranged  against  the  walls,  the  many  Anglo. 
Saxon  faces,  the  lines  of  fashionable  ladies,  it  became  appa. 
rent  that  the  event  of  the  evening  must  be  one  exciting  veiy 
wide-spread  and  unusual  interest.  The  lecturer,  in  fact,  wi 
none  other  than  Professor  Trezza,  whose  profound  learning 
is  embellished  by  the  rarest  oratorical  gifts  ,*  his  subject  the 
legend  of  Prometheus,  as  illustrated  by  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets.  If  we  add  that  Signor  Trezza  is  the  most 
eloquent  man  in  Florence,  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  let  no  one 
suppose  that  he  is  merely  an  artist  in  words.  No  speaker 
probably  ever  gave  less  heed  to  forms  of  expression.  Having 
thought  out  his  ideas,  he  knows  that  he  can  trust  his  words 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Flowers  spring' up  along 
the  most  arid  by-way  of  classical  lore  when  this  Professor 
acts  as  guide,  and  in  Prometheus  he  had  chosen  a  subject 
admirably  adapted  to  the  display  of  his  powers,  for  he  is  a 
born  orator,  by  turns  fiery  and  persuasive,  who,  had  he 
elected  a  less  tranquil  career,  might  have  made  his  mark  as 
a  leader  of  men. 

Now,  as  taking  his  place  on  the  platform,  he  began  in  low 
and  somewhat  tremulous  tones  a  few  words  of  prelude  to  his 
subject,  probably  those  among  the  audience  who  saw*  him  for 
the  first  time  were  chiefly  impressed  by  the  genial  bonhomie 
of  his  appearance,  by  the  singular  charm  of  his  full,  rich 
voice.  But  the  momentary  nervousness  overcome,  the  power 
of  his  mind  was  soon  made  manifest.  You  felt  that  here  wasv 
poetic  nature  piercing  the  subtlest  meanings  of  the  writers 
who  have  immortalised  the  myth,  as  with  kindling  eyes  and 
raised  accents  he  spoke  of  the  universality  of  the  Prometheau 
legend.  This  legend,  in  fact,  he  pursued,  may  be  said  to  run 
in  our  blood,  for  the  spirit  of  Prometheus  still  lives,  will  ever 
live,  more  or  less,  in  every  one  of  us.  He  then  traced  the 
legend  back  to  its  primal  origin,  the  Vedic  fire-rubbing  stick, 
Pramantha,  from  which  word  the  Grecian  Promatheoe — 
Prometheus — was  derived.  He  noted  the  important  evolu¬ 
tions  through  which  the  myth  passed  before  the  colossal 
figure  of  Prometheus  was  educed  from  it,  and  asked,  how  did 
it  seem  possible  for  so  grandly  tragic  a  figure  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  Indian  fire-drill.  He  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
laying  aside  modern  ideas  in  order  to  look  upon  the  Greek 
Polytheism  from  the  Grecian  point  of  view,  of  remembering 
that  the  Greeks  had  no  conception  of  an  Eternal  God.  Their 
deities  were  perishable,  were  conscious  that  sooner  or  later  they 
must  give  place  to  other  gods,  subject  like  themselves  to  victory 
and  defeat.  Even  on  Olympus  itself  the  germs  of  revolution 
existed.  There  was  no  real  peace  between  the  gods.  Each 
was  jealous  of  the  other,  and  from  this  mutual  envy  sprang 
the  idea  of  the  Pagan  Nemesis.  The  Greek  gods  were  the 
enemies  rather  than  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Conscious 
of  their  own  decadence,  all  human  progress  was  an  assault  on 
their  power.  Hence  the  struggle  between  Zeus  the  ^pressor 
and  Prometheus  the  friend  of  mankind.  But  until  .^schvlus 
had  touched  the  myth  with  the  wand  of  his  genius,  there 
was  nothing  specially  tragic,  nothing  at  least  dramatic  in  this 
Prometheus  who  stole  from  heaven  the  divine  fire  concealed 
in  a  fennel-stalk,  and  enriched  man  with  the  knowledge  of 
this  secret  of  life,  .^schylus,  however,  created  not  only  a 
hero,  but  a  martyr;  and  the  idea  of  this  martyred  god  who 
knows  the  secret  of  Jove’s  approaching  fall  is  difficult  to 
understand  if  we  do  not  keep  in  view  the  original  myth. 
Grief  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Prometheus 
of  .^schylus,  and  it  is  this  grief,  the  strife  of  contending 
passions  in  the  Titan’s  soul,  which  makes  this  masterpiece  w 
eminently  dramatic.  Sacrifice  when  passive  and  resign^ 
may  be  admirable,  but  it  is  not  dramatic ;  to  render  it 
so  a  more  human  element  is  required,  i.e.,  consciousn^ 
of  suffering  rebellion  against  it.  Then  the  orator  proceed 
to  sketch  the  grand  outline  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  lu  bnei, 
impressive  words  he  brought  before  us  the  awe-inspiring 
opening  scene.  We  beheld  the  conquered  god  led  in  a  cap¬ 
tive  ;  we  saw  him  bound  to  the  fatal  rock  by  Vulcan  s 
unwilling  hands.  He  bade  us  observe  that  the  Titan’s  st^Q 
silence  was  the  silence  of  rebellion,  not  of  resignation.  H® 
noted  how  the  same  element  predominates  throughout  tne 
play, — in  the  bitter,  almost  querulous,  lamentations  ^  into 
which  Prometheus  breaks  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone  :  L 


god,  trampled  by  a  god in  his  indifference  to  the 
consolations  of  those  gentle,  timid  Ocean ida*,  so  incapable  o 
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fathoming  the  depths  of  his  mighty  sorrow  ;  in  the  scorn 
with  which  he  replies  to  the  time-serving  Oceanus ;  in  his 
defiance  of  Hermes.  But  we  must  pass  over  Professor 
Trezza’s  eloouent  exposition  of  the  remaining  scenes  of  the 
^schylean  drama,  to  touch  upon  the  re-appearance  of  the 
J^roniethean  idea  in  the  *  De  Rerum  Natura  *  of  Lucretius. 
In  his  Epicurus,  said  the  orator,  we  have  no  longer  the  Epi¬ 
curus  of  history,  the  happy  Athenian  sage,  but  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  human  conscience, — in  short,  a  re-incarnation  of 
Prometheus  ;  and  in  this  gigantic  creation  of  the  Latin  poet 
there  already  pul^s  the  life  of  the  modern  world.  Lucretius 
was  the  first  ancient  writer  whose  glance  penetrates  above 
and  beyond  the  gods  of  Olympus.  The  human  idea  predomi¬ 
nates  in  his  poem ;  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Job  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Prometheus  of  the  Semitic  races,  so  the 
Epicunis  of  the  Roman  poet  is,  in  truth,  the  complement  of 
^schylus’s  Titan  hero.  After  rapidly  mentioning  Goethe’s 
stupendous  fragment  and  the  poem  in  which  Edgar  Quinet 
has  treated  the  legend  as  the  first  foreshadowing  of  the 
Christian  idea,  the  Professor  then  came  to  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  portion  of  his  lecture,  and  enlarged  at  length  upon 
the  ‘  Prometheus  Unbound  ’  of  our  own  immortal  Shelley. 
Now  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  that  the  great  English 
poet  has  been  the  subject  of  an  Italian  lecture  to  an  Italian 
audience.  To  many,  probably,  his  name  was  little  known  ; 
but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  Signor  Trezza’s  fervid  eulogium 
of  his  manifold  beauties  does  not  gain  for  our  Shelley  nume¬ 
rous  fresh  readers  in  this  land,  where  he  wrote  and  died. 

In  this  nineteenth-century  Prometheus,  continued  the 
speaker,  we  have  the  most  artistic  expression  of  modern  Pan¬ 
theism.  We  find  ourselves  transported  into  an  entirely  new 
world.  We  have  a  sea  of  light,  an  ocean  of  music,  an  over¬ 
whelming  power  of  imagery.  We  hear  the  voices  of  nature, 
of  the  human  soul,  of  the  abyss,  of  Heaven.  But  the  Prome¬ 
theus  of  Shelley  is  no  longer  the  rebellious  Titan  of  the  original 
legend.  The  modern  Prometheus  is  serene  and  pitying. 
He  has  the  supreme  gentleness  of  strength.  He  feels  the 
unity  of  all  things,  recognises  everywhere  one  force  working, 
though  by  various  methods,  towards  one  end.  Mankind  is 
no  longer  isolated,  but  part  of  a  mighty  whole.  There  is  no 
longer  war  betwixt  Earth  and  Heaven  ;  thus  Prometheus  can 
afford  to  be  pitiful.  He  is  human  thought,  confronting  with 
a  tranquil  smile  every  trial  that  destiny  may  bring.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  this  great  poem  is  dramatic.  Shelley’s 
Prometheus  is  a  series  of  hymns  culminating  in  a  mighty 
symphony  of  the  entire  universe. 

Thus,  continued  the  Professor,  we  have  seen  how  from  the 
simple  fact  of  the  discovery  of  fire  grew  the  myth,  which  in 
the  course  of  ages,  through  progressive  transformations  of 
the  human  mind,  has  developed  into  nothing  less  than 
human  thought  itself.  We  liave — and  here  he  extended 
his  arms  with  a  sudden  and  most  eloquent  gesture — we 
have  the  two  Poles :  the  Vedic  Pramantha  and  Human 
Thought  freeing  itself  from  all  bondage.  It  is  given  to 
poets  to  discover  secrets,  to  see  clearly  what  to  other 
eyes  is  veiled  in  mist.  Still  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  much  that  is  an  unrealisable  dream  in  Shelley’s 
raasterwork.  Has  Prometheus  broken  all  his  chains  ? 
No !  Signori.  No !  pur  troppo.  All  human  progress, 
all  human  science,  form  but  a  luminous  spot  amid  a 
waste  of  ignorance.  Will  Human  Thought  ever  attain  to 
perfect  liberation  ?  As  thought  increases,  so  likewise  does 
pain— “  dolore.”  The  unstudied  pathos  with  which  the  orator 
uttered  the  word  ‘‘  dolore  ”  showed  his  intense  earnestness. 
The  melancholy  marking  the  peroration  of  his  lecture  was  no 
transitory  emotion,  but  the  natural  outcome  of  deep  medita¬ 
tion  on  the  tremendous  problems  of  human  existence.  It  is 
tty  innermost  persuasion,  he  continued,  a  persuasion  which  I 
h^®  long  fought,  but  which  ever  returns,  that  were  all  know¬ 
ledge  within  our  grasp,  we  should  be  in  no  wise  happier  for 
tlie  possession.  Our  enjoyments,  indeed,  might  be  ma^ified, 
but  so,  also,  our  capacity  for  pain  ;  since  no  knowledge  can 
ever  embrace  the  infinite.  We  must,  perforce,  recognise  and 
resign  ourselves  to  suffering — content  to  be  humble  labourers 
tt  the  field  of  human  progress. 

Thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  lecture  ever  delivered  in 
^lorence.  Indeed  we  hardly  like  to  apply  to  it  so  conven¬ 
tional  a  designation.  A  lecture  commonly  means  a  discourse 
ttore  or  less  eloquent  upon  some  topic  which  the  speaker  has 
studied  and  wishes  to  make  interesting  to  a  general  audience, 
lu  this  lecture  we  had  not  merely  the  results  of  profound 
scholarship  crystallised  into  the  clearest  and  happiest  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  we  had  above  all  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of 
a  struggling  soul.  Whether  Professor  Trezza  be  right  or 
Wrong  in  his  estimation  of  the  results  of  human  effort,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  discouraging  effect  of  his  words  upon  the 
young  and  hopeful,  the  important  fact  remains,  that  in  the 
utterances  of  this  ardent  thinker  we  see  reflected  the  great 

uoubts  of  the  Age,  and,  foreshadowed,  the  fall  of  worn-out 
creeds.  e 
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Bentley. 

Famine  Aspects  of  Bengal  Districts.  By  W.  W.  Hunter,  LL.D., 
Director-General  of  Statistics  to  the  Government  of  Indis. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  been  generally  accused  of 
habitual  ostentation  in  word  and  deed ;  but  there  is  an 
almost  Roman  simplicity  in  the  publication,  by  his  own 
express  direction,  of  these  memorials  of  his  viceroyalty 
without  a  word  of  introduction  or  comment,  apparently  in 
the  undoubting  confidence  that  they  will  vindicate  his 
reputation  of  themselves.  We  cannot  deem  this  object  to 
be  fully  attained.  These  despatches  are,  indeed,  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  Indian  history,  and  undeniably 
prove  that  Lord  Ellenborough  possessed  many  eminent- 
qualities,  and  was  a  Governor-General  of  a  very  exceptional 
type.  But  this  was  never  seriously  contested.  Much  more  * 
is  claimed ;  by  his  lordship  himself  by  implication,  openly  * 
and  avowedly  by  the  military  school  of  Indian  officialism,  . 
his  patronage  of  which  was  the  grand  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  administration.  By  this  school  Lord  Ellen-  • 
borough’s  viceroyalty  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  vigorous, 
magnificent,  magnanimous,  truly  imperial  rule,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  indolence,  imbecility,  and  indirectness 
attributed  to  the  Civil  Service.  At  first  sight  there 
seems  much  to  confirm  this  opinion.  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough’s  government  was  unquestionably  an  era  of* 
splendid  military  achievements,  and  in  particular  of  the 
complete  redemption  of  the  British  name  from  the< 
heaviest  disgrace  that  had  ever  befallen  it  in  India. 
The  glory  of  the  viceroyalty  seemed  justly  ascribed  to  the 
Viceroy ;  and  it  was  with  surprise  that  the  world  shortly 
learned  that  Lord  Ellenborough’s  principal  exploit  not  only 
had  not  been  achieved  by  him,  but  had  been  achieved  in 
spite  of  him.  On  his  arrival  in  India  he  had  found  part  of 
the  British  army  of  occupation  in  Afghanistan  destroyed, 
part  beleaguered,  English  officers  and  ladies  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  English  prestige  compro¬ 
mised  in  the  eyes  of  all  India.  Ere  a  twelvemonth  had 
elapsed  the  lost  positions  were  regained,  the  defeats* 
avenged,  the  captives  delivered,  the  army  withdrawn  in 
triumph,  the  country  extricated  with  credit  from  an  unwise 
and  unjust  war.  Yet  it  was  affirmed,  and  apparently 
established,  that  not  one  of  these  exploits,  the  relief  of  the 
besieged  garrisons  excepted,  had  entered  into  the  original 
programme  of  Lord  Ellenl^rough’s  policy.  He  had  dis¬ 
tinctly  limited  his  aims  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
the  advocates  of  more  spirited  measures  had  been  rebuked 
by  him ;  when  at  length  coerced  into  energetic  action  by 
the  remonstrances  of  his  generals  and  the  weight  of  Indian 
public  opinion,  he  had  framed  his  instructions  with  snch  de¬ 
liberate  ambiguity  as  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charge 
of  inconsistency,  and  to  evade  the  responsibility  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  assume.  These  allegations  seemed 
abundantly  established  in  Sir  John  Kaye’s  ‘History  of 
Afghanistan  ;*  nevertheless  it  was  natural  to  anticipate  that 
a  work  bequeathed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  himself,  as  tho 
historical  monument  of  his  administration,  would  contain 
something  by  way  of  refutation,  explanation,  or  excuse. 
We  find,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  but  the  confirmation  of 
the  charges,  and  must  regard  it  as  a  fact  henceforth 
acquired  to  history,  that  not  merely  did  the  most  brilliant 
episode  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  government  reflect  little 
credit  upon  him  personally,  but  that  his  conduct  exhibited 
a  marked  deficiency  in  those  very  qualities  of  spirit  and 
magnanimity  which  he  was  credited  with  possessing  in 
excess.  He  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  May  17, 
1842 

He  [General  Pollock]  has  been  ordered  to  retire ;  but  I  am 
apprehensive  that  partly  necessary  considerations  for  the  health 
of  the  troops,  and  the  influence  of  the  entourage  at  Jellalabad, 
will  make  him  linger  there  in  the  hopes  of  making  some  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  release  of  the  prisonera 
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systematic  absence  from  Calcutta  procured  him  a  long 
cautious,  and  sensible  remonstrance  from  the  Duke  of  Wei* 
lington,  a  most  amusing  instance  how  the  great  soldier 
so  curt  and  imperious  by  nature,  but  to  whom  nothing 
came  amiss  in  the  way  of  duty,  could  condescend  to  coax 
and  soothe  for  the  public  good.  Many  years  before,  when 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord  Ellenborough  had  spoken  of 
yoking  an  indiscreet  Indian  judge  with  a  steadier  colleague 
“  like  a  wild  elephant  coupled  with  a  tame  one.”  The 
Duke  had  to  pla}'  the  part  of  tame  elephant  during  the 
whole  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  Viceroyalty ;  and,  much  as 
he  affected  to  deplore  his  unruly  proteges  recall,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  reality  an  immense  relief  to  him. 

We  have  dwelt  principally  on  the  shortcomings  of  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  administration,  as  we  understand  these  to 
constitute  the  subject  of  his  appeal  to  posterity.  Very 
much  may  also  be  said  in  his  favour.  We  have  great  plea¬ 
sure  in  noting  his  manly  enunciation  of  the  principle  that 
India  is  to  be  ruled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people ; 
his  adherence  to  the  maxim  of  retaining  the  native  princes 
as  Imperial  feudatories ;  his  prescience  as  to  the  probable 
issue  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab;  his  keen  recognition  of 
merit  in  subordinate  ranks ;  his  readiness  to  discard  preju¬ 
dice  on  better  acquaintance.  Had  he  been  equally  willing 
to  lay  aside  his  prejudice  against  “  the  licentious  press ” 
that  presumed  to  criticise  him,  he  would  have  gained  an 
acquaintance  with  public  opinion  which  would  probably 
have  averted  his  recall.  He  possessed  many  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  ruler,  so  alloyed  with  frailties  and  eccentricities  as 
to  render  it  most  fortunate  for  himself  and  the  country  he 
governed  that  his  rule  was  not  nearly  so  autocratic  as  he 
would  fain  have  made  it. 

Lord  Ellenborough’s  personal  activity  and  faculty  of 
stimulating  more  sedate  people  would  have  adapted  him 
to  cope  with  the  present  serious  crisis  in  Bengal.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr  Hunter,  the  Director-General  of  the  Indian 
Statistical  Department,  for  an  extremely  seasonable  little 
volume  on  this  subject.  It  is  prepared  from  returns  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  commissioners  or  magistrates  cf  nearly  all  the 
Bengal  districts,  embracing  the  amount  of  the  population 
especially  liable  to  famine ;  the  extent,  nature,  and  season 
of  the  crops  ;  the  average  prices  of  food  and  the  point  at 
which  an  enhancement  of  price  amounts  to  a  warning  of 
dearth.  Although  Dr  Hunter’s  estimate  of  the  emergency 
has  proved  very  inadequate,  the  book  deserves  careful  study. 
A  few  of  the  author’s  leading  conclusions  may  be  here 
briefly  set  down.  That  nothing  but  importation  can  make 
good  a  failure  of  the  December  rice  crop.  That  “  the 
export  of  rice  is  checked  but  not  stopped  by  a  rise  of  rates 
to  famine  prices.”  That  the  means  of  transport  are  still 
lamentably  insuflScient  in  most  districts.  That  the  Indiw 
Government,  if  left  to  itself,  will  seldom  incur  a  certain 
expenditure  in  December  to  meet  an  hypothetical  famine 
in  May. 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Out  of  Court.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey.  In  Three  Volumes.  Horst 
and  Blackett. 

*  Out  of  Court  *  is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  written 
novels  of  its  class  that  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
The  English  is  terse,  pure,  and  nervous,  free  from  gram¬ 
matical  blemishes  or  current  inelegancies  of  expression. 
The  characters  are  delineated  with  force ;  each  personae 
possesses  a  clearly  marked  individuality,  which  is  main¬ 
tained  with  perfect  consistency  throughout.  One  of  the 
heroines,  Marcia  Keith,  is  a  most  attractive  person,  wi 
her  vigorous,  sound  common  sense,  her  strong,  faith  a 
love,  and  her  happy  faculty  of  setting  herself  and  oth^ 
at  ease  in  every  situation  of  life.  We  wish  we  could  h  ® 
the  story  itself  as  well  as  the  manner  of  telling.  It  depic 
the  w'orld  in  its  most  earthly-minded  aspect.  The  heroes 
move  in  the  strictly  fashionable  society  that  feels  f®^ 
high  interests,  beyond,  in  the  men,  perhaps,  the  ambition 
of  winning  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  strain  of 
up  appearances,  the  weariness  and  emptiness  engendere 
by  the  unceasing  rush  after  pleasure  and  novelties, 
upon  us  all  through.  It  is  the  world,  nothing  but  ® 
world,  no  loftier  aims  and  thoughts.  Only  in  Marcia 
Keith’s  society  is  the  wearisome  load  lightened  in  some 
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measure,  and  yet  even  with  her  but  little,  for  her  life  is 
bound  up  with  the  rest,  and  the  possession  of  riches  is 
almost  as  much  a  burden  to  her  as  their  absence  to  some 
of  the  other  characters.  Excepting  Marcia,  we  can  feel  no 
real  interest  in  the  personages  and  their  fate,  and  we  part 
from  them  at  the  close  of  the  volumes  with  no  regret. 
Admirably  as  they  are  depicted,  thoroughly  real  and  life¬ 
like  though  they  are,  it  is  not  friends  of  whom  we  have 
taken  leave,  but  mere  casual  acquaintances.  We  are 
willing  to  admit  that  this  sensation  may  be  individual, 
and  that  others  may  find  interest  and  sympathy,  in  the 
story.  The  book  is  written  with  a  purpose, — that  of  dis¬ 
countenancing  divorce, — against  which  needful  legal  insti¬ 
tution  Eoman  Catholic  arguments  are  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  unhappy  story  of  such  a  dissolved  marriage  forms 
the  main  plot  of  the  book.  The  reader’s  appreciation  of 
this  will  depend  upon  his  own  view  of  the  subject.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  Mrs  Hoey  has  undoubtedly  written 
a  good  novel  of  social  life,  and  ‘  Out  of  Court  ’  will  fully 
sustain  her  well-merited  reputation.  We  question  whether 
the  title  is  qujjbe  apposite,  but  it  is  short  and  euphonious, 
and  appropriate  titles  have  long  been  out  of  fashion. 


Lady  MoretourCs  Daughter.  By  Mrs  Eiloart,  Author  of ‘St  Bede’s, 
&c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 


book  is  overcrowded  with  people,  some  pleasant,  some 
greatly  the  reverse,  and  as  they  drop  out  of  the  story  one 
by  one  we  grow  weary  of  all  these  new  introductions,  and 
fail  to  take  a  due  interest  in  the  whole.  The  development 
of  Carrell’s  character  is  well  conceived.  At  first  a  mere 
impetuous  lad,  the  relentless  fate  that  hunts  him  down 
makes  him  grow  hard  and  cynical,  he  is  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  an  intriguing  woman,  and  nearly  lost  to  all  good. 
Only  the  remembrance  of  a  girl  whom  he  once  saves  from 
drowning  sheds  a  ray  of  pure  influence  over  his  life.  The 
sight  of  her  revives  his  bitter  self.  Weary  of  his  terrible 
lot  he  surrenders  himself  at  last  to  his  superiors,  from 
whom  he  receives  lenient  treatment,  in  consideration  of  the 
harsh  injustice  that  had  driven  him  to  the  ignominy  of 
desertion.  He  works  his  way  upwards  once  more,  retrieves 
his  position  in  society,  and  marries  his  love.  Such  is  the 
main  plot  of  this  novel,  which  is  of  a  singularly  kaleidoscopic 
nature.  It  is  as  readable  as  most  of  its  class,  and  is  fairly 
well  written.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  bright  and 
vivid,  and  the  book  is  free  from  needless  padding.  Its 
chief  defect  is  its  inconsecutiveness,  but  there  is  some 
excuse  for  this  in  the  necessities  of  the  plot.  As  a  novel  it 
will  serve  its  purpose  of  whiling  away  the  idle  hours  of  idle 
people,  and  its  pages  are  at  any  rate  perfectly  unobjection¬ 
able. 


Lady  Moretoun  is  a  woman  who  has  fled  from  a  cold  and 
harsh  husband  with  a  man  whose  only  fault  seems  to  have 
been  his  unlawful  passion  for  her,  and  who  would  even 
have  forced  himself  away  from  her,  could  he  only  have 
believed  that  he  would  leave  her  happy.  In  the  world’s 
eyes  she  has  prospered  in  her  evil  doing,  for  her  lover 
made  her  his  wife  as  soon  as  the  law  set  her  free,  and, 
shortly  afterwards,  very  much  to  his  own  surprise,  succeeded 
to  the  family  title  and  estates.  The  daughter  whom  she 
deserted  as  an  infant,  and  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
believe  her  dead,  finds  herself  by  force  of  circumstances 
married  to  a  worthy,  but  somewhat  uncouth  man,  whom 
she  does  not  love,  instead  of  to  the  graceless  scamp  whom 
she  does ;  and  is  on  the  point  of  treading  in  her  mother’s 
footsteps,  when  that  mother  comes  forward  as  a  Dea  ex 
machindf  and  revealing  herself  and  her  sad  tale  to  her  child, 
implores  her  to  take  warning  by  her.  This  use  of  the 
erriog  mothei*  aa  a  Tray  of  ealvailuu  foi  Ibe  daugKior  baa 

some  originality  in  it ;  and  though  we  can  hardly  say  that 
Mrs  Eiloart’s  theme  strikes  us  as  tending  to  edification, 
there  is,  at  any  rate,  nothing  unnecessarily  objectionable  in 
her  treatment  of  it.  We  confess,  however,  that  neither 
Lady  Moretoun  nor  her  daughter  greatly  moves  our  sym¬ 
pathies  ;  and  there  seems  to  us  something  repulsive  in  the 
latter’s  consenting  to  find  even  a  temporary  home  in  the 
house  of  the  man  who,  however  strong  are  the  excuses  that 
may  be  urged  for  him,  has  yet  brought  dishonour  on  both 
her  parents.  A  contemptuous  estimate  of  masculine  nature 
is  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  book ;  the  author,  we 
should  say,  was,  in  her  heart,  of  the  opinion  that  she  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  pet  characters,  that  nearly 
every  woman  when  she  marries  makes  a  fool  of  herself. 
The  story  is  well  put  together,  and  suflSciently  readable, 
though  we  should  have  liked  it  much  better  had  it  been 
told  in  two  volumes  instead  of  three.  G.  S. 


A  Fight  for  Life.  By  Moy  Thomas.  In  One  Volume.  II.  S.  King 
and  Co. 

The  hero  of  Mr  Thomas*  novel  is  a  certain  Edward 
Carrell,  a  gentleman,  once  an  officer  in  the  Dragoons,  but 
at  the  opening  of  the  story  branded  with  the  letter  “  D.” 
He  had  joined  the  army  from  pique,  deserted  from  unfair 
treatment,  and  his  life  henceforward  is  a  flight  from  his 
pursuers,  a  fight  for  peaceful  existence,  never  attained. 
Hardly  has  he  found  an  asylum  than  the  human  bloodhounds 
hunt  him  down,  and  force  him  to  recommence  the  struggle. 
Hwing  to  this  circumstance  the  scenes  and  characters  of 
the  story  shift  incessantly.  This  conveys  a  restlessness 
and  want  of  unity  that  seriously  mars  the  interest  of  the 
novel.  When  our  sympathy  has  been  aroused  for  one  set 
or  persons  we  are  suddenly  carried  away,  amid  others,  by 
he  stern  exigencies  of  Carrell’s  miserable  hunted  life, 
carcely  have  we  learnt  all  concerning  our  new  surroundings 
an  away  we  are  whisked  once  more.  In  consequence  the 


Thorpe  JRegis.  By  the  Author  of ‘The  Rose  Garden,’ &;c.  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Go. 

‘  Thorpe  Regis  ’  is  a  readable  novel  of  the  third  class, 
and  as  such  we  should  have  received  it  without  protest  or 
disappointment,  had  not  three  really  good  and  graceful 
previous  novels  by  the  same  author  allured  us  to  expect 
better  things.  We  naturally  looked  for  the  same  genial 
home-pictures  and  pretty  country-life  descriptions  that  had 
charmed  us  before ;  and  instead  we  find  everything  in  the 
ordinary  well-worn  groove.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  must 
speak  of  *  Thorpe  Regis  ’  as  a  falling  off,  both  in  con¬ 
ception  and  execution,  from  the  author’s  previous  work. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  an  English  town  of  fallen  fortunes, 
since  the  railroad  has  passed  it  by,  and  the  stage-coach,  its 
ancient  glory,  no  longer  rattles  through  its  empty  streets. 
The  squire,  the  vicar,  and  two  retired  London  lawyers 
constitute  the  good  society  of  the  place,  out  of  which  are 
evolved  the  two  mild  love  stories  that  form  the  main  plot 
of  the  novel.  There  are,  besides,  the  used-up  incidents  of 
a  disputed  will  and  an  unscrupulous  heir,  as  well  as  the 
poetic  justice  that  watches  over  the  good  and  true  in 
novels  and  makes  virtue  triumphant  in  the  end.  The 
characters  are  unequally  emphasised,  some  being  far  more 
ably  delineated  than  others.  The  style  is  easy  and  good. 
Gentle  philosophic  musings  and  happy  touches  of  humour 
crop  up  here  and  there  to  lend  the  story  a  grace  and 
charm  it  has  not  of  itself.  .  For  instance,  when  the  hero, 
Anthony  Miles,  offers  to  drive  his  mother  in  the  pony- 
carriage : — 

“Thank  you,  I’m  sure,  my  dear,  it  would  be  very  nice,”  said 
Mrs  Miles,  whose  pleasure  in  driving  with  her  son  was  mixed 
with  several  pet  perturbations  of  her  own  ;  “but  are  you  sure  the 
pony  is  not  too  fresh  ?  ” 

“Fresh?  He  wants  a  little  work,  of  course,  but  it’s  nothing 
on  earth  but  play  that  makes  him  caper.  I’ll  see  he  does  no 
harm.” 

“  My  dear,  I  can’t  help  wishing  he  would  play  in  the  stables, 
where  he  has  really  nothing  else  to  do.” 

Whatever  ability  ‘  Thorpe  Regis  ’  lacks,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  purity  of  tone  and  unconstrained  development 
of  story  we  have  admired  in  the  author’s  earlier  novels, 
and  as  these  qualities  unhappily  grow  rarer  daily,  it  is  but 
right  to  draw  attention  to  them  wherever  they  are  yet  to 
be  met  with.  ^  Z. 


THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Field :  A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  oj  the 
Movement  among  the  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  Arthur  Clayden. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1874. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  series  of  events 
which,  during  the  past  few  years,  have  stirred  England 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Compiled  by 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  most  of  the  actions  which  he 
relates — consisting  indeed,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  reprints 
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from  the  newspapers, — it  could  not  fail  to  be  both 
graphic  and  full  of  information  ;  and,  though  it  is  naturally 
somewhat  coloured  by  the  strong  predilections  of  the 
writer,  we  are  bound  to  state  that  it  bears  every  mark  of 
being  a  trustworthy  chapter  of  history. 

The  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of,  and 
which  was  carried  on  by,  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union,  made  itself  prominent  for  the  first  time 
in  the  beginning  of  1872.  It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to 
the  exertions  of  a  single  farm-labourer  that  the  movement 
was  originated,  although  many  causes  had  been  contributing 
for  many  yeats  past  to  produce  the  feeling  which  found  its 
first  outward  expression  in  Joseph  Arch.  Mr  Clayden  is 
quite  right  in  attributing  to  Canon  Girdlestone  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  “  the  revolt  of  the  field.” 
With  the  indefatigable  Canon  had  worked  many  other 
benevolent  and  high-minded  men — amongst  them  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  and  Mr  Tucker,  of  Bourton — who  by  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  labourers,  and  by  their 
continual  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  agrarian 
class,  did  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  men  to  what  they 
were  and  what  they  might  be.  The  family  troubles  of  the 
poor  working-man  of  Barford  were  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  outbreak.  Joseph  Arch  had  been  trained  in  the  same 
school  which  produced  a  Burns  and  a  Clare.  If  he  had  been 
less  practical,  he  might,  like  them,  have  become  a  poet.  His 
soul  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  he  became  an  agitator. 
His  first  great  speech  at  Wellesbourne,  summarised  by  Mr 
Attenborough  in  his  biography,  struck  a  chord  which 
thrilled  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of  his  hearers ;  and  the 
Union  was  virtually  formed  on  that  7th  of  February. 
“  Thanks  to  the  publicity  given  to  the  movement  by  the 
press,  a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  was  soon  evoked, 
and  on  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  trades  unions  through¬ 
out  the  country,  funds  soon  began  to  pour  in.  An  exten¬ 
sive  migration  of  labourers  to  the  north  was  initiated,  and 
on  the  29th  of  March  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  War¬ 
wickshire  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union  was  held  at 
Leamington.”  Of  the  reception  which  the  movement  met 
with  in  the  country  at  large,  of  the  attempts  made  to 
suppress  or  ignore  it,  of  the  legal  questions  raised  by  it,  of 
the  mass-meetings  at  Exeter-hall  and  elsewhere,  of  the 
literature  which  haa  grown  up  around  ifc,  Mr  Claydun  h»* 
much  to  say  which  could  not  have  been  left  unsaid ;  and 
though  his  book  is  loosely  put  together,  without  much  pre¬ 
tension  to  skill  or  eloquence,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most 
interesting  and  serviceable  record. 

Hebbeet  Wilson. 


AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

Great  African  Travellers.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  G.  Rout- 
ledge  and  Sons. 

^  Alexander  is  said  to  have  complained  that  his  father’s 
victories  would  leave  him  nothing  to  conquer.  When, 
however,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  somewhat  in¬ 
creased,  ho  found  that  his  fears  had  been  groundless.  If 
any  of  our  adventurous  youth  are  afraid  that  when  their 
turn  comes  there  will  bo  no  new  lands  for  them  to  explore, 
they  may  bo  easy  on  that  point.  The  time  may  come 
when  there  will  bo  ordnance  maps  of  the  North  Pole,  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia,  and  Equatorial  Africa  ;  but  those  regions  are  likely 
to  afford  a  suflSciently  wide  field  for  adventure  during  the 
course  of  all  lives  now  in  being.  Africa  has  always  been 
emphatically  the  land  of  mystery,  the  great  unknown  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  yielded  matter  for  endless  geographical  theory¬ 
spinning  ;  the  subtlest  theorisers,  and  the  most  untameable 
seekers  of  adventure,  alike  pronounce  Africa  inexhaustible. 
Many  are  the  bold  spirits  who  have  been  attracted  thither ; 
many  the  books  in  which  their  travels  are  described  ;  and 
one  moderate-sized  volume  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give 
even  an  abstract  of  them  all.  Wo  must  not,  therefore,  be 
surprised  if  Mr  Kingston  does  not  include  among  his  great 
African  travellers  some  whom  wo  should  have  expected  to 
see  on  his  list,  or  if  he  admits  few  to  a  place  on  his  pages 
but  Englishmen,  or  at  least  those  who  made  England  their 
starting-point.  He  begins  with  Mungo  Park,  and  ends  with 
Livingstone  and  Stanley,  taking  therefore  no  account  of 
early  explorations  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Africa. 


However,  the  discoveries  on  the  Quorra  and  the  Sahara 
region ;  on  the  upper  hill  country,  and  the  great  lake  sys¬ 
tem  to  the  south  of  that ;  and  those  in  that  wide  tract 
through  which  the  Zambesi  runs,  are  very  fairly,  thoogh 
briefly,  described  in  this  volume.  Perhaps  the  moment 
chosen  for  publication  of  the  work  is  not  a  very  happy  one 
inasmuch  as  between  the  statements  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  * 
and  of  Livingstone  and  Stanley,  and  the  theories  of  the 
learned  on  such  subjects,  most  of  us  are  so  puzzled  that 
we  are  not  clear  whether  the  Tanganyika  lake  may  not  be 
all  one  with  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  whether  the  Nile  and 
the  Congo  are  or  are  not  joined  together  in  holy  wedlock 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Equator.  In  short 
our  minds  are  in  a  mist,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so  until 
we  have  read  Sir  8.  Baker’s  forthcoming  book,  and  the 
notes  which  Livingstone  left  behind  him,  together  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Congo  expedition.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  present  book  necessarily  ends  in  a  rather  unsatis- 
factory  manner ;  it  is  rather  like  coming  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  a  novel,  and  failing  to  get  the  third  from 
the  library.  Besides,  abstracts  are,  to  our  minds,  always 
dry  reading.  At  best  they  serve  as  signposts  to  direct  us 
to  the  feast  of  fat  things  in  the  original  volumes.  This, 
indeed,  we  take  to  be  the  main  object  and  intention  of  the 
present  work.  For  boys  it  is  especially  adapted,  as  it  will 
give  them  something  like  a  continuous  sketch  of  the  coarse 
of  African  discovery,  and  in  so  doing  will  hardly  fail  to  send 
them  direct  to  the  works  of  the  discoverers  themselves.  It 
would  have  been  well  had  the  book  been  more  carefully 
printed ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  good  one  of  ite 
kind,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  will  double  its  attrac¬ 
tiveness  to  the  youthful  reader.  M.  W.  Mogobidqi. 


EMANUEL  DEUTSCH. 

Literetry  Remains  of  Emanuel  EeutseJi.  John  Murray.  1874. 

There  are  few  things  so  full  of  sad  interest  to  him  who 
thinks  as  the  contemplation  of  the  buried  city  restored  to 
the  light  of  day  after  centuries  of  darkness  and  oblivion. 
The  more  rich  it  is  in  treasures  of  art,  the  more  perfect  it 
is  in  preservation,  the  more  we  feel  regret  for  what  has 
been,  and  sorrow  as  we  think  what  might  have  been. 

8ome  such  feeling  is  produced  by  these  Literary  Remains ; 
this  rare  museum  of  learning,  high  thought,  and  powerful 
expression.  Those  who  knew  the  gifted  writer  may  in 
these  pages  once  more  see  his  eager  face,  hear  his  voice, 
and  feel  the  touch  of  his  nervous  hand,  which  now  lies 
mouldering  in  its  Egyptian  grave ;  they  who  perhaps 
never  heard  the  name  of  Emanuel  Deutsch  will  recognise 
familiar  words  which  startled  them  by  their  force  in  days 
gone  by  and  ask  themselves  shall  we  never  hear  him  speak 
again,  who  spoke  so  well  ? 

The  graceful  introductory  memoir  which  sketches,  with 
a  tender  hand,  an  outline  of  this  too  short  life  brings  him 
vividly  before  us  with  his  unquenchable  thirst  for  know¬ 
ledge,  his  indomitable  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  his 
profound  learning,  the  unsatisfied  longings  of  his  restless 
mind,  his  petty  miseries  and  terrible  physical  sufferings,  w 
bravely  borne  as  he  clung  to  life  for  the  sake  of  work,  m 
spite  of  pain  and  disappointment  : — 

I  cannot  take  comfort  in  the  thought  of  death  ;  I  want  to  hw. 
There  is  so  much  of  life,  hot  full  life  within,  that  it  shrmki 
from  deadness  and  darknesss. 

The  deadness  and  darkness  came  too  soon.  He  died 
before  he  was  forty-three  years  of  age.  His  English  frienos 
have  erected  a  granite  tombstone  over  his  grave  in  the 
Jewish  cemetery  at  Alexandria,  upon  which  the  Bahbi 
Adler  has  written  his  epitaph ;  but  a  more  lasting  monu¬ 
ment  is  this  volume,  which  proclaims  what  he  has  done  m 
the  way  of  true  honest  work,  and  suggests  but  too  painfully 
how  much  more  he  might  have  done  had  his  life  been 
prolonged.  ^  , 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Dr  Deutsch’s  writing  is. it* 
thorough  conscientiousness.  Whether  he  unfolds  page  by 
page  the  supposed  mysteries  of  the  Talmud,  or  traces  the 
germs,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Faith  of  Islaiii»  or 
in  language  rarely  surpassed  in  power  and  purity  of  diction 
lashes  the  follies  and  falsehoods  of  the  champions  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  nothing  is  asserted  that  is  not  proved,  and  each 
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proof  is  the  result  of  marvellous  research  directed  by  a 
highly-trained  mind  and  a  fine  taste. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  parts  of  such  a  work  without 
marring  the  effect  of  the  whole.  We  accordingly  prefer 
simplv  to  direct  to  this  volume  the  attention  of  all  who  can 
appreciate  the  highest  order  of  thought  and  learning. 

£2.  F. 


PEEPS  INTO  THE  HUMAN  HIVE. 

Pent  the  Human  Hive.  By  Andrew  Wynter,  M.D.  In  Two 
Volumes.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1874. 

Dr  Wynter,  in  his  medical  practice  and  in  his  capacity  as 
newspaper  writer,  has  necessarily  come  across  many  shades 
of  life,  curious  facts,  and  interesting  problems.  These  he 
has  from  time  to  time  described  in  the  papers,  and  then 
collected  in  book  form,  under  the  names  of  *  Curiosities  of 
Civilisation/  ‘  Our  Social  Bees/  ‘  Curiosities  of  Toil/  &c. 
Yet  even  materials  for  this  kind  of  writing  will  fail ;  and 
certainly  few,  if  any,  of  the  essays  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us  merit  republication.  For  the  cursory  reading 
generally  bestowed  on  magazine  articles  they  were,  per¬ 
haps,  fairly  interesting,  but  once  printed  in  these,  their 
functions  of  vitality  had  been  fulfilled.  We  can  only  once 
more  raise  our  protest  against  the  reissue  of  all  such 
ephemeral  literature.  Yet  seeing  how  much  of  it  daily 
flows  from  the  press,  the  unpleasant  conviction  is  forced  on 
our  minds  that  there  must  be  readers  who  like  such  feeble 
trifles.  We  can  but  deplore  their  low  standard  of  literature. 

The  subjects  of  these  essays  are  very  miscellaneous. 
Those  dealing  with  the  system  of  non-restraint  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  insane,  the  progress  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  a  few  more  in  which  Dr  Wynter  is  upon  his  own 
ground,  are  fairly  interesting,  though  lacking  novelty  and 
originality.  We  think  only  inhabitants  of  Ultima  Thule 
need  be  informed  that  our  fashionable  ladies  dye  their  hair 
and  wear  tresses  which  are  their  own  by  right  of  payment 
only;  that  preserved  meat  comes  from  Australia  soldered 
in  tins,  and  that  our  servants  and  poor  refuse  to  take  it  on 
the  ground  of  liking  to  see  what  they  eat  lest  they  should 
be  swallowing  “  boiled  babies.’*  Besides  these  facts  we 
have  essays  telling  us  how  the  butchers  charge  too  highly 
for  their  meat,  a  stubborn  fact  which  our  weekly  bills 
keep  well  in  view  without  the  aid  of  Dr  Wynter.  We  are 
aware,  too,  that  the  inexperienced  commonly  get  fleeced  in 
buying  horses,  and  that  a  fair  fee  to  a  Vet.  for  his  opinion 
is  the  best  economy  in  the  end.  Also  that  omnibuses  are 
more  commodious  than  when  first  started,  that  young  ladies 
marry  less  than  formerly,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  unless 
polygamy  be  permitted,  owing  to  the  exportation  of  the 
raw  material  of  husbands.  (We  must,  in  justice,  remark 
that  the  polygamous  suggestion  is  our  own,  not  the 
doctor’s.)  Once  a  year,  on  the  9th  of  November,  if  not 
oftener,  we  are  certainly  not  allowed  to  forget  that  old 
trading  guilds  still  exist  in  the  City  of  London  ;  neither  is 
there  any  danger  of  our  fancying  the  art  of  advertising  on 
the  decline.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  we  care  to  know  that  our  sweetest  perfumes  are 
made  from  the  most  disgusting  sources  ;  that  common 
household  soap  springs  from  any  but  a  cleanly  source  ;  that 
our  old  clothes  are  redressed  to  form  the  flaunting  finery 
of  shabby  gentility  and  fallen  virtue.  If  we  have  ever 
been  guilty  of  the  weak  curiosity  that  tempted  us  to 
wonder  what  became  of  our  dust  and  house  refuse,  it  was 
happily  a  question  as  to  which  few  could  enlighten  us. 
The  French,  who  excel  us  in  most  delicate  arts,  do  not  belie 
their  ancient  fame  even  in  this  matter  of  refuse.  If  the  visitor 
to  Paris  would  be  disgusted  henceforward  from  sowpe  au  pain 
du  crouton,  let  him  turn  to  Dr  Wynter’s  pages.  He  will  there 
learn  that  such  breadcrumbs  are  sold  in  packages,  made  up  in 
the  workshops  of  le  Pere  Chappellier,  and  that  their  original 
source  was  the  chiffonier’s  basket,  the  college  scrap  basket, 
the  convent  slop-tub.  There  are  matters  where  ignorance 
18  bliss  and  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.  We  have  given  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  peeps  they  may  expect  to  take  into  the 
human  hive  under  Dr  Wynter’s  guidance.  If  they  wish  to 
hnow  more,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  volumes  themselves. 

H.  Z. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  INSANE. 

He^onsihility  in  Mental  Disease.  Bj  Henry  Maudsle,^,  M.D.  H.  S. 

The  main  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  trace  the  connection 
between  insanity  and  crime,  and  to  illustrate  its  general 
and  legal  aspects  by  the  light  of  medical  observation.  This 
it  does,  with  due  allowance  for  medical  reticence,  with  a 
clearness  and  lucidity  which  are  not  common  in  medical 
treatises,  and  which  make  it  remarkable  among  them  as 
being  not  only  readable,  but  interesting  to  a  larger  audience 
than  that  which  it  directly  addresses. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  medical  side 
of  the  question,  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  insanity, 
the  causes  which  produce  it,  and  the  best  means  of  alle¬ 
viating  it.  There  is.  Dr  Maudsley  tells  us,  no  distinct  line 
of  demarcation  between  sanity  and  insanity,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  insists  that  “  much  of  the  modem  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  insanity  rests  upon  the  recognition  of  two  princi¬ 
ples — first,  that  the  insane  have  like  passions  with  those 
who  are  not  insane,  and  are  restrained  from  doing  wrong, 
and  constrained  to  do  right,  by  the  same  motives  which 
have  the  same  effect  in  sane  persons  ;  secondly,  that  these 
motives  are  only  effective  within  limits,  and  that  beyond 
these  limits  they  become  powerless,  the  hope  of  reward 
being  of  no  avail,  and  the  expectation  or  infliction  of 
punishment  actually  provoking  more  unreason  and 
violence.”  The  fourth  chapter  is  an  able  epitome  of  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question,  tracing  the  change  which  has 
gradually  come  over  the  legal  mind  concerning  it.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  author’s  strong  partisanship 
in  the  struggle  between  doctors  and  lawyers  as  to  the 
treatment  of  criminal  lunatics ;  public  opinion  must 
ultimately  decide  between  them,  and  it  will  be  best 
helped  to  its  decision  by  hearing  the  arguments  of 
both  sides  stated  as  strongly  as  possible.  lu  pleading  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  insane  he  does  not,  however,  main¬ 
tain  they  should  be  subject  to  no  legal  penalties.  What  he 
deprecates  is  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  and  he 
argues  that  if  this  were  once  abolished  the  dispute  between 
doctors  and  lawyers  would  cease  to  be  of  any  practical 
importance.  Society,  he  tells  us,  has  other  means  of 
protecting  itself,  and  the  arguments  in  favour  of  hanging 
madmen,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  crime,  would  only 
be  of  use  if  it  deterred  persons  from  going  mad,  which  no 
one  has  asserted  that  it  does.” 

In  his  remarks  on  marriage  we  most  cordially  agree 
with  the  author.  There  is  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
mental  disease  is  hereditary ;  and  both  from  a  social  and  a 
moral  point  of  view  a  man  should  surely  hesitate  before  he 
contracts  a  marriage,  the  children  of  which  will,  in  all 
probability,  inherit  so  terrible  a  fate.  But  we  wish  he  had 
discussed  the  question  at  greater  length.  Abstinence  of  all 
kinds  is  easily  preached,  which  it  requires  sometimes  a 
strong  will  to  achieve ;  how  are  we  to  demand  so  great  an 
effort  from  those  who  from  their  very  malady  are  more 
weakminded  than  their  fellows  ?  Grant  to  the  full  all 
that  Dr  Maudsley  asserts,  as  to  a  man’s  power  of  extending 
his  mental  faculties,  by  'education,  by  culture,  by  the 
gradual  evolution  of  a  stronger  character,  which  shall 
enable  him  to  control  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  emotions ;; 
is  not  such  abstinence  much  to  ask  from  the  mag  of  strong 
will  and  sane  mind  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  to  ask  from  a 
man  who  admittedly  is  not  sane  ?  L.  N.  B. 

THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Contemporaiy  for  April  is  a  very  valuable  number. 
Archbishop  Manning  commences  a  rejoinder  to  Mr  Stephen’s 
criticism  on  his  *  Csesarism  and  Ultramontanism,’ endeavouring 
to  prove,  in  the  first  place,  from  non-Catholic  authorities, 
that  Jesus  founded  the  Church  with  the  constitution  and 
powers  now  claimed  for  it  by  the  Ultramontanes.  We  cannot 
here  attempt  to  gauge  the  merits  of  an  argument  on  which 
great  care  has  manifestly  been  bestowed.  A  Tory  ”  discusses 
“  The  Tory  Press,”  and  is,  on  the  whole,  dissatisfied  with  it. 
He  thinks  it  wants  “  vigour ;  ”  a  want  which  has  already 
been  observed  in  Mrs  Gamp  by  her  too  candid  friends.  But 
nothing  which  is  said  of  our  Tory  contemporaries  is  better, 
or  even  better  deserved,  than  the  following  side-blow  : — 

This  kind  of  friend  the  Tories  will  not  find  in  the  Times.  Will 
they  find  it  in  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette  f  I  write  without  the  slightest 
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information,  direct  or  indirect,  with  regard  to  the  intentions  of 
that  Journal ;  whether  having  accomplished  its  object  and  over¬ 
thrown  the  late  dynasty,  it  will  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  one  and 
settle  down  into  a  loyal  subject ;  whether  having  found  the  sport 
of  cabinet  killing  so*  exciting  and  popular,  it  will,  after  a  decent 
interval, — a  kind  of  “close  time”  for  political  game,— resume  its 
double  barrel,  and  proceed  to  knock  about  the  Tories  ;  or  whether 
it  will  essay  that  most  ditlioult  of  all  parts  for  public  writers  to 
sustain,  a  purely  critical  altitude,  and  discuss  every  question  on 
its  merits  without  reference  to  Trojan  or  T3’rian. — Which  of  these 
courses  it  may  contemplate,  if  it  contemplates  any,  I  say  again 
that  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  founded  on  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  its  present  views.  But  this  much  may  be  said, 
that  a  Journal  which  claims  to  represent  a  highly  intellectual 
political  creed,  which  had  too  nice  a  stomach  for  the  policy  of  its 
own  party,  which  will  not  stoop  to  the  compromises  or  endure  the 
blunders  which  no  Government  can  avoid,  is  not  likely  very  long 
to  remain  the  friend  of  any. 

Mr  Ilaweis  has  a  well-merited  memorial  of  Emanuel 
Deutach  ;  Mr  Walter  Bagehot  treats  admirably  of  the  ‘Meta¬ 
physical  Basis  of  Toleration  ;  *  and  the  fourth  instalment  of 
Ir  Horne’s  memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  is,  per¬ 
haps,  more  interesting  than  any  of  the  previous  three. 

The  Fortnightly  for  April  is  hardly  up  to  the  standard 
which  it  has  created  for  itself,  although  at  least  three  of  its 
articles  belong  to  the  very  highest  rank  of  magazine  litera¬ 
ture.  Dr  Maudsley’s  “Sex  in  Mind  and  in  Education”  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  an  important  controversy.  If  we 
had  space  for  a  lengthened  notice  of  it,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  disagree  w’ith  several  of  the  winter’s  conclusions  ;  but  that 
there  is  a  certain  actual  (if  not  necessary)  distinction  of  sex, 
both  in  mind  and  in  education,  and  that  this  distinction  can¬ 
not  8<'tfely  be  neglected.  Dr  Maudsley  has  doubtless  some  war¬ 
rant  for  asserting.  Mr  Curley’s  article  on  “The  Threatened 
Exodus  of  Agricultural  Labourers  ”  is  full  of  statistics,  and 
hi.s  conclusions  appear  to  be,  in  the  main,  sound.  At  all 
events,  we  are  quite  with  him  in  his  deduction  that  “  there 
is  no  one  class  in  the  whole  country  that  has  a  real  and  per¬ 
manent  interest  in  the  failure  of  the  great  enterprise  of  the 
poor  peasiints  of  England.”  The  Editor’s  article  on  “Com¬ 
promise,”  the  first  instillment  of  an  apparently  ambitious 
essay,  is  as  striking  as  most  of  what  he  writes.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  so  weighty  in  itself,  and  so  near  akin  to  wdiat 
has  been  said  in  these  columns,  that  we  need  not  apologise 
for  quoting  it  at  length  : — 

Then  there  is  the  newspaper  press,  that  huge  engine  for  keep¬ 
ing  discussion  on  a  low  level,  and  making  the  political  test  final. 
To  take  off  the  taxes  on  knowledge  was  to  place  a  heavy  tax  on 
broad  and  independent  opinion.  The  multiplication  of  journals, 

“  delivering  brawling  judgments  unashamed  on  all  things  all  day 
long,”  ha«  done  much  to  deaden  the  small  stock  of  individuality 
in  public  verdicts,  aud  to  make  vulgar  ways  of  looking  at  things 
and  speaking  of  them  stronger  and  stronger,  by  formulating  and 
repeating  and  stereotyping  them  incessantly  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  For  a  newspaper  must  live,  and  to  live  it  must  please, 
and  its  conductors  suppose,  perhaps  not  altogether  rightly,  that  to 
please  it  must  be  very  cheerful  towards  prejudices,  very  chilly  to 
general  theories,  loftily  disdainful  to  the  men  of  a  principle.  Their 
one  cry  to  the  advocate  of  an  improvement  is  some  sagacious  silli¬ 
ness  about  recognising  the  limits  of  the  practicable  in  politics  and 
seeing  the  necessity  of  adapting  theories  to  facts ;  as  if  the  fact 
of  taking  a  broader  and  wiser  view  than  the  vulgar  crowd  dis¬ 
qualified  a  man  from  knowing  what  the  view  of  the  vulgar  crowd 
happens  to  be,  and  from  estimating  it  at  the  proper  value  for 
practical  purposes.  Why  are  the  men  who  despair  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  be  the  only  persons  endowed  with  the  gift  of  discerning 
the  practicable  ?  It  is,  however,  only  too  easy  to  understand  how 
a  journal,  existing  for  a  day,  should  limit  its  view  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  day,  and  how  being  most  closely  affected  by  the 
particular  it  should  coldly  turn  its  back  upon  all  that  is  general. 
And  it  is  easy,  too,  to  understand  the  reaction  of  this  intellectual 
timorousness  upon  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers,  who  hare  too 
little  natural  force  and  too  little  cultivation  to  be  able  to  resist 
the  narrowing  and  deadly  effect  of  the  daily  iteration  of  poor 
short-sighted  commonplaces. 

Black  wood's  (to  which,  as  well  as  to  Fraser's  and  Mac- 
millan'sy  we  should  feel  a  partiality,  if  on  no  other  account, 
for  their  clean-cut  juiges)  treats  the  “  Political  Situation  ”  in 
a  mood  of  ciilni  satiety,  contiasting  greatly  with  its  exulta¬ 
tion  a  month  ago.  Everything  is  clear  to  the  writer — the 
cause  of  Tory  success,  the  inevitable  collapse  of  “such  an 
organisation  as  the  Liberal  party,”  and  the  long  stretch  of 
power  now  assured  to  the  victors.  “  The  result  is  that  the 
c  )mbined  efforts  of  the  Liberationists,  the  Birrainghaiu 
Leaguers,  the  IJome  Rulers,  the  Permissive  Bill  men,  the 
opponents  of  the  25th  clause,  and  other  bodies  of  like  ctilibre 
aud  pretensions,  have  succeeded  in  arousing  a  strong  rever¬ 
ence  for  law  ami  order,  and  a  decided  distrust  of  a  Ministry 
which  depended  on  them  for  support,  and  which  adopted 
tow’ards  them  an  attitude  of  conscious  weakness.”  The 
sentence  is  a  little  jumbled,  but  we  ctin  see  what  it  means. 

A  notice  of  four  new  books  is  ably  written,  aud  there  is 
much  interest  in  some  “  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  a  Naval 
Officer  ”  in  the  late  ex})edition  to  Asbantee. 


Fraser's  is  not  so  heavily  weighted  as  it  sometimes  is  •  and 
a  good  deal  of  pleasant  reading  will  be  found  in 
speare’s  Son  in-I^w,”  by  O.  E.  Browne,  the  “  Romance  nf  «  " 
old  Yorkshire  Village”  (Ilkley),  by  M.  D.  Conway  and 
“Green  London.”  Mr  Francis  Newsman  is  deep*  and 
thoughtful  in  “  The  Strivings  of  Ancient  Greece  for  Union  ” 
which  may  also  be  said  of  General  Cluseret,  in  his  “Old 
Catliolic  Movement  in  Western  or  Romande  Switzerland” 
Mr  Escott’s  estimate  of  recent  “Political  Novels”  - - *’ 


and,  we  think,  correct.  * 

contains  instalments  of  five  serial  productions, 
comprising  the  conclusion  of  Mr  Burnand’s  “My  Time  and 
what  I’ve  Done  with  It.”  The  most  substantial  articles  an» 
!  Mr  A.  V.  Dicey’s  “Judicial  Policy,”  and  Mr  Allanson 
=  Picton’s  “  Denominational  Education  from  a  National  Point 
of  View.”  The  latter  is  an  able  and  witty  rejoinder  to  a 
paper  in  the  January  number  on  “National  Education  from 
a  Denominational ist’s  Point  of  View’.”  Mr  E.  B.  Tylor’s 
“Philology  of  Slang”  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
etymological  knowledge,  containing  some  derivations  which 
w’e  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere.  Mr  Myers’s 
“  Teneriffe  ”  is  a  beautiful  poem,  in  spite  of 

O  Nature’s  glory.  Nature’s  youth  ! 

Perfected,  sempiternal  whole  ! 

And  is  the  World’s  in  very  truth 
An  impercipient  Soul  ? 

It  is  a  sublimation  of  the  commonplace  idea  of  “  going  to 
winter  in  Madeira.” 

Cornhill  has  an  appreciative  article  on  “Plizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,”  in  which  we  quite  concur.  The  writer  is  clearly 
not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we  can  never  have  a  woman- 
poet  of  the  first  order ;  and  we  are  so  fully  persuaded 
that  the  inferiority  of  women  in  literature  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  w’ant  of  opportunity,  that  we  are  glad  to  quote  and 
endorse  the  following  opinion  from  an  essay  which  w’e  com¬ 
mend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  : — 

No  woman,  as  yet,  has  written  a  great  epic,  or  dramatic  poetry 
of  the  highest  order  ;  but  how  restricted  is  the  number  of  men  who 
have  done  this  !  What  there  is  in  the  nature  of  woman,  how¬ 
ever,  to  forbid  her  rivalling  even  the  highest  we  do  not  know ; 
all  we  can  say  is,  that  genius,  the  dower  of  the  gods,  in  its  most 
transcendant  manifestation,  has,  up  to  the  present,  been  bestowed 
upon  man.  It  may  be,  nevertheless,  that  we  shall  yet  see  the 
female  complement  of  our  great  men— only,  it  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  w’omen  have  a  wider  personal  sphere.  Still,  it  is  most 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  she  has 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  future  equality.  What  novelist, 
for  instance,  has  more  conclusively  made  good  his  claim  to  rank 
almost  with  the  highest  than  George  Eliot  ?  How  many  of  onr 
artists  have  excelled  Rosa  Bonheur  in  her  own  special  gifts? 
What  writer  has  exhibited  a  greater  breadth  of  imagination  and 
power  than  Georges  Sand  ?  Lastlj’,  where  is  the  poetry  which 
can  be  considered  superior  to  Mrs  Browning’s?  In  poetry, fiction, 
and  art,  at  any  rate,  man  has  little  supremacy  to  boast  of  for  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

There  is  a  good  estimate  of  Dr  Livingstone,  by  his  friend 
Mr  Rowley  ;  and  the  whole  number,  though  still  devoted  in 
the  main  to  fiction,  is  very’  readable. 

The  Oendeman's  makes  as  great  an  eflFort,  perhaps,  as  any 
of  the  Magazines  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  “  Table  Talk,”  (very  ably  written  of  late),  it  gives 
us  this  month  an  article  on  “The  Great  Trial  at  Bar,”  which 
Mr  Moy  Thomas  does  not  permit  to  be  wearisome.  Mr 
Blackmore  continues,  and  we  think  improves,  his  “Trite 
Songs  whilst  Mr  Clive  contributes  a  very  satisfactory 
article  on  Shelley’s  “  Prometheus  Unbound.” 

Of  Tinsley's  fifteen  articles,  twelve  are  either  fiction  or 
poetry’.  The  other  three  are  on  “Chatterton  ;  or,  the  Rowley 
Romance,”  “  Labour  aud  Recreation  :  a  Plea  for  a  Mem 
Sana”  and  “A  Plea  for  Mothers-in-Law.”  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  if  the  magazine  be  overweighted,  it  is  heavy 
with  too  much  lightness.  But  the  fiction  is  excellent ;  and 
some  of  the  poetry  is  endurable.  If,  however,  we  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  write  the  three  verses,  “  Keep  up  a  Bold 
Front,”  we  should  never  keep  one  up  again  for  the  remainder 
of  our  existence. 

We  have  come  to  care  less  and  less  for  Miss  M.  E. 
Edwards’s  “Darlings,”  in  London  Society ;  and  “Zorahai'da,” 
in  the  present  number,  is  poorly  drawn  and  worse  engraved. 
We  have  read  with  much  [)leasure  Mr  Joseph  Hattons 
memoir  of  Shirley  Brooks.  Mr  A.  E.  T.  Watson  contributes 
a  chatty  and  interesting  article  in  “Round  about  Leaming¬ 
ton,”  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  of  the  W’hole  number, 
that  it  is  eminently  varied  and  readable. 

Temple  Bar  has  three  quasi-biographical  notices  of  Lamar¬ 
tine,  Nostradamus,  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  of  which,  though  all 
are  interesting,  perhaps  the  last  is  the  best.  Edwin  Heron 
is  witty,  and  yet  heavy,  in  “  Horace  wdthout  his  Toga,”  but 
the  satire  well  repays  perusal.  In  the  line  which  Temple  Bar 
has  marked  out  for  itself,  this  is  a  capital  number. 

The  St  James's  contains  a  noticeable  account  of  “  A  Half- 
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Forgotten  Claimant,”  by  Mr  Townsheiid  Mayer,  and  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  iSir  John  Uowriug’a  posthumous  trau.slatious. 
The  Victoria,  prints  a  lecture  ou  Spiritualism,  delivered  by 
Mr  Thornton  Hoskins  before  the  Victoria  Discussion  Society, 
the  bent  of  which  will  be  evident  from  the  following  sen- 
tence: — “Ovid  makes  Medea  fly  from  Attica  to  Colchis, — a 
fiction  unquestionably  founded  on  fact.” 

The  A)Vi- Slaver >j  Reporter  for  tliis  month  is  as  painfully 
iuteresting  :i8  ever.  It  contains  several  striking  details  of 
the  slave  trade  on  the  Gold  Coast, — a  subject  to  which  the 
public  attention  must  now  be  carefully  and  pei-sistently 
drawn.  VVe  imagine  that  the  majortty  of  Englishmen  would 
be  vastly  shocked  if  they  knew  how  much  slavery  still  lingers 
ill  the  world— even  in  the  British  Empire.  We  commend  this 
most  useful  and  able  magazine  to  the  notice  of  all  who  i-ead 
these  words. 

The  Chess  Magazine,  excellently  conducted  by  Mr  Potter 
and  other  members  of  the  City  of  Loudon  Chess  Club,  is  full 
of  useful  and  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  “  noble 
science.”  The  present  number  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
recent  Oxford  and  Cambridge  chess  match. 

We  have  also  received  the  New  Monthly,  Argosy,  Art  Journal, 
Covgregationalist,  Churchman' s.,  All  the  Year  Round,  Cham¬ 
bers's,  Good  Things,  Golden  Hours,  Aunt  Judy's,  Sunshine, 
Engiislmoman  s  Domestic,  The  Young  Englishwoman,  and 
Town  and  Country. 
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Mr  Overall  assigns  1591  as  the  date  of  the  map,  but  he 
doubts  whether  it  has  been  correctly  attributed  to  Ralph 
Agas,  and  discus.ses  at  some  length  its  authenticity,  and  the 
dates  of  the  various  copies  and  facsimiles  that  have  been 
jiroduced  of  it.  The  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Irelaiud  contains  a  long 
review  of  the  entire  series  of  Irish  State  Papers  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  1. 

The  two  concluding  volumes  of  Mr  Froude’s  English  in 
Ireland  are  published  this  week.  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Queen  Louise  of  Prussia  records  the  honourable  life  aiul 
pious  influence  of  the  mother  of  the  present  Emperor  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  narrative  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  sketch 
of  Prussian  history.  To  assign  Mrs  Hudson’s  work  its  right 
position  among  the  flesh-and-blood  contributions  to  history 
we  should  place  it  as  a  sequel  to  Carlyle’s  ‘Frederick  the 
Great.’  The  double-headed  eagle  faces  us  ou  the  covers  of  two 
w'orks  this  week,  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia,  a  translation 
from  Frederick  von  Hellward’s  ‘  Critical  Examination  down 
to  the  present  time  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  Central 
Asia  ;’  and  the  gossipping  narrative  of  a  journey  Through 
Russia,  from  St  Petersburg  to  Astrakhan  and  the  Crimea, 
by  Mrs  Guthrie.  The  latter  book  would  gain  in  interest  if 
it  was  furnished  with  a  sketch-map  of  the  route  down  the 
Volga,  to  occupy  the  place  of  one  of  the  engravings.  Mrs 
Guthrie’s  volumes  are  full  of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  that 
daring  ladies  iuv'ariably  encounter  ou  their  travels,  but  are 
even  more  remarkable  for  a  vein  of  graphic  portraiture  that 
enlivens  them  from  the  flrst  page  to  the  last. 

Mr  Forsyth,  M.P.  for  Maryleoone,  lias  collected,  in  a  thick 
octavo  volume  of  Essays  Critical  and  Narrative,  some  of  his 
anonymous  contributions  to  different  periodicals, — articles 
from  the  Edinburgh,  Fraser,  Rlackwuod,  &.C.  A  new  edition 
appears  this  week  of  Professor  Abdy  and  Mr  Bryan  Walker’s 
valuable  translation  of  the  Commentaries  of  Gains,  to  which 
are  now  added  the  Rules  of  Ulpian.  The  editors  characterise 
the  Commentaries  ns  a  handbook  for  students  upon  the  lead¬ 
ing  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  and  the  Rules  as  a  hand¬ 
book  for  the  use  of  practiciil  lawyers.  The  two  authors  are 
thus  complementary  the  one  to  the  other.  The  fourth  edition 
of  Professor  Fawcett’s  Manugl  of  Political  Economy  contains 
new  chapters  on  the  Nationalisation  of  Land,  and  on  Local 
Taxation.  The  chapter  on  Co-operation  has  been  entirely  re- 
written  and  many  pass.iges  remodelled,  with  a  view  to  clear 
and  apposite  illuutiatiou.  A  chapter  has  also  been  added  ou 
the  incidence  qf  local  taxation. 

Dr  Newman’s  Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  first 
appeared  before  their  author’s  secession  from  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  preface  to  the  present  edition  he  writes  ; — 

Unless  the  author  held  in  substance  in  1874  wlmt  he  published 
in  1838,  he  would  not  at  this  time  be  reprinting  what  he  wrote  us 
an  Anglican ;  certainly  not  with  so  little  added  by  way  of  safe¬ 
guard. 

Certain  “  errors  of  opinion”  are  however  corrected  in  foot¬ 
notes.  Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Bible  and  Theology  is  another 
of  the  late  Mr  Frederic  Myers’s  ‘  Present  Day  Papers,’  which 
are  succeeding  in  giving  the  author  a  posthumous  fame  for 
mysticism.  The  third  and  coiicluiiiug  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  Mr  Mahaffy’s  Kant's  Critical  Philosophy  for  English 
Readers  appears  this  week.  This  volume  completes  Mr 
Mahafiy’s  “  analysis  of  the  positive  side  of  the  great  Critick. 
The  Dialectic  will  follow  the  Analytic  in  the  next  volume. 
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H.  LSon  Richer,  in  a  proposal  for  legislation  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  French  marriage  laws,  contends  that  morality  is 
continually  outraged,  and  vice  stimulated,  by  the  stringency 
of  the  divorce  law  in  France.  His  brochure  is  prefaced  by  a 
letter  from  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  concludes  with  appendices 

firing  the  history  of  divorce  legislation  since  the  custom  was 
rst  legalised  in  1792.  Sir  Henry  Thomson's  two  articles  on 
Cremation  are  republished  from  the  Contemporary  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  at  the  request  of  many  who  desire  to 
promote  tne  views  advocated  therein.”  The  title  of  two 
volumes  on  Phyeidogy  for  Practical  Ute  “  by  various  writers,” 
edited  by  Mr  James  Hinton,  expresses  precisely  their  true 
value  ;  they  give  just  that  amount  of  information  about  the 
human  frame  that  is  sufficient  to  make  us  alert  and  intelligent 
in  keeping  it  in  repair. 

There  is  reason  in  the  title  of  M.  Jules  Gouffi^'s  The  Royal 
Book  of  Pastry  and  Confectionery^  M.  Gouffd  being  “  chef  de 
cuisine  of  the  Faria  Jockey  Club,”  and  M.  Alphonse  Gouffe, 
who  translates  the  book  and  adapts  it  to  English  use,  **head 
pastry-cook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen.”  Some  of  the  recipes 
read  deliciously,  and  the  whole  book  is  in  every  respect 
sumptuously  furnished.  The  chromolithographs  seem  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  intended  to  make  the  mouth  water.  The  cook’s  position 
as  a  diet-master,  and  as  an  architect  of  life  and  health,  is  taught 
in  Lady  Barker’s  First  Lessons  in  the  Principles  of  Cooking^  a 
little  text-book  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  body,  the  use  and  action  of  various  classes  of 
roods,  and  the  principles  of  diet.  Little  Dinners,  How  to  Serve 
them  with  Elegance  and  Economy,  by  the  lady  Professor  of 
Domestic  Economy  at  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  is  a 
book  of  recipes  and  specimen  bills  of  fare  for  what,  in  gas¬ 
tronomic  rather  than  economic  phrase,  are  termed  “little 
dinners ;  ”  and  it  is  somewhat  more.  The  preface  contains 
sensible  if  sometimes  trite  observations  on  the  policy  of 
deviating  from  the  old  English  diuner  from  the  joint,  and 
the  “remarks  on  cooking  and  serving  dinners ”  furnish  many 
a  rebuke  to  peccant  or  misguided  hosts.  A  propos  of  wine  w'e 
read  : — “Nothing  can  exceed  the  treachery  of  asking  people 
to  diuner  under  tlie  guise  of  friendship,  and  then  giving  them 
either  to  eat  or  drink  of  that  w’hich  may  be  injurious  to 
health.” 

An  edition  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  David  Gray,  a  young 
Scotch  poet,  cut  oflf  from  fame  by  an  early  death,  and  Phan- 
tasmion,  a  fairy  tale,  the  product  of  Sara  Coleridge’s  sick-bed, 
are  among  the  literary  offspring  of  the  week. 

Mr  Hardwicke’s  Shilling  Manuals  of  the  Peerage,  Baronet¬ 
age,  Knightage,  and  House  of  Commons  retain  their  con¬ 
venient  shape  and  size.  We  gather  from  the  contents  that 
they  are  corrected  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  last 
batch  of  peers.  The  four  volumes  are  also  issued  under  one 
cover,  and.  in  this  shape,  form  a  handy  little  book  of  reference. 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  an  old  friend  entering  on  a  new 
series — the  Annual  Register  ;  a  place  is  always  ready  for  it  as 
a  political  and  literary  chronicle  of  the  year’s  events. 

A  pamphlet  on  Money  Panics  is  written  with  the  notion 
that  the  new  Government  will  legislate  on  the  subject. 
The  author  advocates  the  adoption  of  a  much  larger  reserve 
of  bullion  to  replace  the  present  reserve  of  Securities. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Bank  of  England 
for  the  Years  1844-72  is  a  useful  paper  by  Mr  Inglis 
Palgrave,  originally  read  before  the  British  Association 
at  Bradford.  Admiral  Sherard  Osborn  publishes  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  On  the  Impressment  of  British  Seamen,  the 
draft  of  a  Naval  Militia  Bill,  by  w'hich  he  proposes  to  abolish 
emergency-levies  by  impressment,  and,  what  he  asserts  to  be 
equally  obnoxious,  so-called  volunteering  under  high  bounties, 
and  to  substitute  for  them  a  system  of  recruiting  by  com¬ 
pulsory  ballot  in  the  inland  districts.  The  evil  is  a  great, 
though  happily  only  a  potential  one  ;  but  Admiral  Osborn’s 
remedy  introduces  the  thin  end  of  a  most  suspicious  wedge. 


ART. 

THE  FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALLMALL. 

The  French  Gallery,  Pallmall,  has  now  for  one-and-twenty 
years  been  a  favourite  resort  of  picture-lovers,  and  on  its'walls 
many  an  untravelled  Londoner  first  acquired  his  knowledge 
of  Continental  art.  We  are  accused  by  our  neighbours  across 
the  water  of  want  of  catholicity  in  many  of  our  views,  of 
behind  them  in  many  of  our  social  ways  and  habits, 
and  of  tolerating  more  of  feudalism  than  is  consistent  with 
the  health  of  a  people  claiming  to  lead  the  van  in  civilisation. 
This  insularity,  according  to  them,  influences  even  our  art 
practice,  and  they  barely,  in  this  respect,  concede  to  us  the 
posseasiou  of  a  School.  That  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth 
in  much  that  they  bring  a^inst  us  will  be  readily  granted 
by  every  one  fairly  familiar  with  international  progress, 
especially  when  they  twit  us  about  our  territorial  magnates, 
and  the  all  but  mediaeval  sway  they  exercise  over  us,  socially 


and  politically ;  but  many  British  artists  will  demur  with 
to  the  charge  of  self-sufficiency  in  the  matter  of  pictures 

think  they  nave  some  ground  W  asserting  that  our  cathoiicit 

in  this  direction  has  of  late  years  had  a  tendency  to  becoml 
rather  extreme.  Not  only'  do  we  open  our  own  exhibi- 
tions  to  the  works  of  foreign  artists,  but  season  after 
season  we  devote  two,  and  sometimes  three,  galleries 
solely  to  the  display  of  Continental  Schools  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  we  purchase  freely  of  the  works  exhibited 
We  have  no  particular  desire  to  carp  at  this  state  of 
things  ;  we  must,  in  art  as  in  manufacture,  hold  our  own 
against  the  world  or  give  place.  But  in  art  as  in  everything 
else  we  must  become  reverent  disciples  before  assuming  the 
air  and  authority  of  masters,  ana  if  we  have  spent  much 
money  on  foreign  art  it  has  come  back  to  us  tenfold  in 
knowledge  and  in  fresh  delight. 

In  sculpture  we  are  still  a  long  way  behind— our  “insular” 
eyes  do  not  appear  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  the  subtle 
harmonies  of  form  :  but  in  the  sister  art  we  are  more  keenly 
I  sighted  and  more  apt.  Our  sense  of  colour,  too— arising  no 
doubt  from  our  “insular  barbarity is  not  to  be  despised 
though  in  the  matter  of  tone  we  have  yet  much  to  learn,  and 
in  this  respect  the  gallery  in  Pallmall  is  still  a  school  to  our 
students.  The  Fine  Art  Academy  of  France  was  established 
a  century  before  ours,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  during  which  Germany  came  well  to  the  front  at 
the  time  of  her  great  art  revival,  some  fifty  years  ago,  she.has 
maintained  the  lead  in  a  manner  palpable  to  every  one.  At 
this  moment  her  influence  extends  from  Moscow  to  Madrid, 
from  Christiania  to  Naples,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  painter  of 
European  mark  who  has  not  studied  in  her  capital,  or  been 
guided  by  her  practice.  Nowhere  is  this  brought  more 
pleasantly  to  our  notice  than  in  the  French  Gallery  ;  for  here 
are  gathered  examples  of  m.any  schools,  and  we  find  ourselves 
as  it  were  in  a  microcosm  of  continental  art. 

The  present  collection  consists  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  pictures,  mostly  of  cabinet  size,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
fairly  divided  between  landscape  and  genre.  On  entering 
the  gallery  and  turning  to  the  left,  catalogue  in  hand,  passing 
with  approving  glance  the  “Early  Morning”  (1)  of  Mesdag, 
Alma  Tadema’s  promising  pupil,  the  “  Brittany  Fish  Girl” 
(3),  by  Jules  Breton,  to  whom  some  of  our  English  artists 
owe  so  much,  and  “  Avenue  de  ITmperatrice,  Paris ”  (5),  by 
J.  De  Nittis,  in  which  last  wc  see  a  fashionably-attired  lady 
in  a  bbie  dress,  white  spotted,  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
drive  with  her  little  boy,  we  are  .arrested  by  “  The  Madonna” 
(8),  by  A.  K  Hdbert,  an  Italian,  we  believe,  educated  in 
France.  The  Virgin  is  spiritual  in  the  French  sense,  but 
lacks  the  divinity  which  beams  from  the  face  of  the  child  in 
her  arms.  Both  have  solid  glories  round  their  heads  in  the 
Byz.antiue  manner  ;  but  the  intellectuality  of  the  faces,  their 
painting,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  are,  intensely 
modern  and  learned.  Indeed  the  artist  combines  the  two 
epochs  in  the  most  masterly  way,  and  the  result  is  a  devo¬ 
tional  piece  of  the  highest  order.  The  picture,  we  are  told, 
is  a  replica  of  a  large  work  worth  five  thousand  guineas,  which 
the  artist  painted  in  discharge  of  a  vow  made  during  a  severe 
illness  to  his  priest,  that  if  he  recovered  he  would  paint  a 
Madonna  and  present  it  to  the  Church.  England  never  took 
much  to  sacred  art,  for  patent  enough  reasons,  no  doubt ;  but 
one  cannot  help  admiring  and  respecting  a  devotion  of  this 
kind,  especially  when  it  results  in  such  glorious  work. 

Passing  A.  Stevens’s  “  Idle  Hour”  (12),  a  grey  lady  on  a 
green  sofa  against  a  blue  background,  a  work  characteristic  of 
the  master,  and  remarkable  for  its  Whistler-like  audacity  and, 
we  make  bold  to  add,  success  in  the  treatment  of  colour  ;  pass¬ 
ing  also  two  very  clever  miniature  works  in  the  manner  of 
Meissonier,  by  V.  Chevilliard  (13  and  15),  and  R.  I^ 
Grand’s  “  Arab  Baza.ar  Men  ”(14),  a  little  gem  worthy  hw 
master  G4r6me,  we  come  to  J.  Cerraack’s  “Episode  of  the 
War  in  Montenegro”  (18).  Some  Montenegrin  women  are 
carrying  cartridges  to  the  soldiers  up  a  rocky  and  precipitoW 
defile,  when  they  are  met  by  some  soldiers  bearing  carefuly 
a  litter  in  which  lies  a  ghastly  Woivode  sorely  wounded. 
The  composition  here  has  been  carefully  studied,  the  figures 
come  well  together,  and  with  the  landscape  produces  a  most 
picturesque  effect.  Scarcely  so  complete  pictorially,  Fromen- 
tin’s  “African  Camp  Followers”  (19), — a  band  of  ragged, 
lusty,  black  women,  toiling  with  their  bundles  past 
scrubby  trees,  is  nevertheless  realistic  and  startling ;  and  nis 
“Halt  on  the  Banks  of  the  Nile”  (68),  of  camels  and  their 
masters,  although  more  sketchy  in  manner,  has  an  equally 
out-door  look.  P.  C.  Comte’s  “  Vow  of  the  Feather  ”  (^)»  * 
lady  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  rich  yellow  dress,  holding 
in  her  hand  a  peacock’s  feather,  is  remarkable  for  its  gmee 
and  colour  ;  but  the  expression  of  her  face  scarcely 
the  idea  of  one  taking  a  solemn  vow  ;  and  in  those  days  to 
swear  by  the  pheasant  or  the  peacock,  or  by  a  feather  of  eitner, 
was  held  as  sacred  as  the  Scotch  Highlander  of  last  ceniuiy 
held  the  oath  which  he  made  on  the  bare  blade  of  his  dir 
J.  G.  Vibert  is  remarkable  for  his  colour  and  characterisation. 
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The  fat  monk  in  *‘The  Fair  Penitent  ”  (20),  as  he  sits  com¬ 
fortably  back  in  the  garden-chair,  is  rich  in  humour  and 
observation  ;  see  also  the  wonderful  appreciation  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  luxury  and  life  displayed  in  “Le  Schisme”  (178),  in 
which  a  (Ordinal  and  an  Abbot  have  come,  in  their  theo¬ 
logical  wranglings,  first  to  high  words  and  then  to  sullen 
silence;  they  have  turned  their  easy  chairs  back  to  back,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  argument  the  great  patristic  tome  to  which 
they  have  referred  has  either  tumbled  or  been  tossed  igno- 
miniously  to  the  floor.  The  same  sly  humour  breaks  out  in 
the  large  picture  of  the  “Spanish  Wedding,”  where  we  see, 
mid  all  the  bustle  attendant  on  the  departure  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  that  the  priests  keep  snugly  to  their  seats, 
and,  happy  in  the  creature  comforts  immediately  before  them, 
survey  with  calm  ecclesiastical  benignity  the  emotions  which 
agitate  their  flock. 

“Who  Comes?”  (30), — a  young  gentlewoman,  quaintly 
attired  in  brown  green  dress,  accompanied  by  a  magnificent 
dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed,  is  painted  by  F.  A.  Kaulbach, 
nephew  of  him  who  made  the  name  famous.  It  is  smooth 
and  finished  in  manner,  yet  very  learned  as  to  drawing  and 
composition,  and  the  feeling  for  colour  is  of  the  most  delight¬ 
fully  delicate  kind.  The  expression,  too,  both  of  the  dog  and 


THE  DRAMA. 

COMEDY  AT  THE  CRITERION. 

The  opening  of  a  new  theatre  in  London  is  not  now  the 
novelty  it  would  have  been  a  dozen  years  ago ;  still,  not  a 
little  interest  was  created  by  the  news  that  an  underground 
playhouse  was  to  open  for  the  firat  time  on  last  Saturday 
week.  There  was  a  curious  crowd  at  the  doors,  where 
placards  soon  announced  that  the  theatre  was  full.  Let  us 
descend  and  criticize  this  Troglodyte  entertainment.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  both  the  pieces  on  the  subterranean 
programme  are  by  authors  whose  dramatic  reputation  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  comedy  of  an  unreal  and  eccentric  character.  We 
are  not  surprised  when  we  further  find  that  M.r  Byron  is 
stage-managing  below  ground,  and  that  he  is  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  responsible  for  Mr  Gilbert’s  “  Topsyturvey- 
dom  ”  being  placed  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Criterion.  But  we 
have  to  confess  that  the  theatre  is  a  beautiful  one  and  charm¬ 
ingly  decorated.  The  blue  satin  drop  scene,  no  doubt,  is  very 
trying  to  tlie  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  stalls,  but  otherwise 
all  the  decorations  of  the  theatre  are  in  thorough  good  taste  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  scene-painting  and  costumes 
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if  The  l7d>.  as  they  7ake7 

hillside  to  scan  the  new  comer,  is  at  once  keen  and  command-  *** 

iog.  This  picture  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  in  theatre  opened,  when,  upon  Topeyturvey 

the  Exhibition.  Of  R  Ribem,  who  paints  that  iery  natu-  ^®  8upp(^,  it  placed  first  This  obtained 

ralistic  bit  of  genre  representing  “Italian  Acrobats”  (33),  ^*8  play  a  good 


ralistic  bit  of  genre  representing  “Italian  Acrobats”  (33), 
trudging  along,  bag  and  baggage,  through  the  snow,  we  can 
tell  our  readers  nothing.  J udging,  however,  from  this  speci¬ 
men  of  his  powers  as  an  artist  we  are  pretty  safe  in  predic- 
tiug  that  the  (name  of  li.  Ribera,  if  a  young  man,  will  very 
soon  become  widely  enough  known. 

“Chez  le  Cordonnier”  (36),  a  quaint  old  shdemaker,  who 
has  evidently  the  “  quality  ”  for  customers,  surveying  with 


at  the  time  the  theatre  opened,  when,  upon  “Topeyturvey” 
principles  we  suppose,  it  w’as  placed  first.  This  obtained 
for  his  play  a  gooa  hearing,  however  Mr  Gilbert  may  have 
suffered  from  having  to  be  listened  to  so  late  in  the  evening. 
“An  American  Lady”  is  quite  one  of  Mr  Byron’s  typi(^ 
pieces,  amusing  to  a  degree  for  its  witty  dialogue,  but  want¬ 
ing  in  probability,  and  very  deficient  in  construction.  Every¬ 
body  is  funny,  and  you  therefore  cannot  but  be  amused  ; 
but  Mr  Byron’s  wit  wants  the  variety  of  character  that  is 
necessary  to  comedy  of  the  first  order.  Hero  and  heroine,  old 


artist,  V.Uapobianchi,  and  is  painted  in  the  sparkling  manner  V"””*  u.  Jr  •  - 

of  the  Fortuny-Madr’izo  SchJol.  A  little  farther  on  will  be  *'*  ““do-btedly  «  »  ve>7  «"»»■<»>•  Thi. 

found  “The  Kent  Day  ”  (50),  by  E.  Berne-Bellecour,  one  of  '•'aracter  is  alike  stu^  and  silly,  with  an  el^rateW  got  up 
the  most  stately  interiors  we  ^ver  remember  having  s^n^  and  ‘'“‘ef  a  good  simple  inner  one.  W*  “‘d  h* 

peopled,  too,  with  groups  so  lifelike  that  we  ourselves  seem  to  »‘“P>d-ye» !  of  shrewdnew  in 

C  if  them.  Of  sU  famous  Freneh  landscT^  painto  “  S  -^f  *f‘l“Tn“i  T“  r^’ 

Jules  Dupre,  N.  Diaz,  and  C.  F.  Daubigny  we  need  sSeto  *•«  **“  "'If  i  h 

speak,  lovely  examples  of  all  three  will  be  found  ^Tl^^  Shakespeare’s  fool^not  as  mueh  of  a  phUosopher,  but  a  fool 
T«T  I  uc  luuuu  lu  wie  ofmuchmorepractical  wisdom.  Then  he  18  generally  the  hero  of 

M®if  ®^1®^  the  great  figure  i  mere  subordinate  character  Still  ie  have  said 

H  ‘'•e*'-  enough  of  him  to  show  that  Mr  Byron  is  probably  indebted 

the  examples  on  toe  walls  of  the  gallery  are  more  than  ,„,sih.i,...,..~  to,  hi.  ‘Mr  K.«?n  invariable  .Java 


ordinarily  fine.  “  The  Guard  Room  ”  (63)  of  the  latter  is 
in  his  usual  vein — one  of  those  little  affairs,  the  size  of  one’s 
hand,  full  of  gallant  cavaliers,  but  for  which  he  gets,  on 
account  of  the  compressed  force  and  intensity  with  which  he 
sets  the  scene  before  the  eye,  a  money  consideration  amount¬ 
ing  to  some  four  thousand  guineas.  “The  Sign  Painter” 


tolShakespeare  for  his  conception.  Mr  Byron  invariably  ulaye 
this  fool  himself,  and  always  enhances  the  interest  of  the 
audience  in  him.  We  have  seen  him  in  several  of  these  cha¬ 
racters,  and  never  without  extreme  amusement.  Sir  Ransom 
Trivass  (Mr  David  Fisher)  has  a  son.  Harold  Trivass  (Mr 
Byron)  of  this  curious  turn  of  mind,  wnose  two  ideas  seem  to 
be  love  for  his  father  and  hatred  for  America  and  Americans, 


Wv  f  ‘J’!''  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  fact  of  hi.  fatheF.  buaiueM  reU- 

II!  ?n  ?.  .f  ““'«™'’'y  larRer  siale  than  we  are  accustomed  to  y  York.  In  the  oouiwe  of  time,  however,  he 

Sli  hInn<,h7InF’  1®  wonder-  ,  charming  American  girl,  Georgina  Greville  (Mr. 

nai^r  wh.>  an  i  ^*"7  happy  old  soul  of  a  j„|jy  Wood),  with  whom  be  talks  over  hi.  antipathy  to  her 

S^Uvino  1  fellow-countrymen,  until  lie  fall,  in  love  with  her.  She  con- 

air  ananmEl  K  bottom  of  a  turned  up  tub,  and  the  critical  y,  liking  him  too  ;  but  their  mutual  attachment  ia  un- 

tir^  ^  would-be  swell  who  hangs  aW  the  hos-  ,ggg»„u  in£grupted  by  Sir  Ransom.  Georgina,  who  ha. 

wme  over  to  England  M  a  woman  of  bu.iiieM,  to  look 


straw  in  mouth  and,  hands  plunged  deep  into  his  penniless 
pwkets,  condescends  to  propound  to  the  smirking  old  man  his 
views  upon  art  generally,  and  of  this  example  particularly, 
are  most  humorously  realised.  Then  of  the  veteran  G^r6me 
(and  we  regret  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  farther 
with  our  present  notice),  we  have  a  cabinet  picture  of  the  most 
Masterly  finish,  representing  a  modern  Greek  warrior  seated. 
He  is  of  the  grand  heroic  type,  as  he  sits  back  broodingly  in  his 
chair.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  G^ronie  did  well  in 
n^iog  him  “  Marco  J^zzaris.”  He  conies  up  entirely  to 
the  notion  conveyed  to  us  by  the  American  poet,  and  we  can 

AACIiK*  _ _ * _ ._1x.a1*  j1_  11*1  1  1*. 


come  over  to  England  as  a  woman  of  butineM,  to  look 
after  her  brother  Geoffrey’s  affairs,  discovers  in  the  course 
of  her  professional  inouiries  that  Sir  Ransom  is  far  from 
being  the  angel  Harold  fancies  him ;  indeed  that  he  u, 
on  the  contrary,  a  villain  of  the  deepest  dye.  Sir 
Ransom  ascertains  that  she  knows  this  ;  also,  it  would 
appear,  that  she  is  not  as  wealthy  as  she  had  herself 
im£^ined,  owing  to  some  disasters  in  her  business  that  be 
receives  early  news  of.  He  tells  her,  therefore,  that  unleM 
she  renounces  Harold,  whom  he  intends  for  Mrs  Magennis 
(Miss  Hughes),  an  heiress,  the  father’s  infamy  must  be  made 
known  to  his  son.  She  consents  to  do  so,  but  after  three 


Pikfli*]  IT u  ..  xi.-  XU  Lnr  If  ij  u  u  i.x  Known  lo  ms  buu.  ouo  wiiocuw*  w  mm  o^f  vuv 

IHc  .X  I  ®  **1**  this  thoughtful  face  would  be  when  lit  ^g^j^s  her  affair,  look  up,  Harold  diwover.  hi.  fatheF.  true 

tfe  5^1 1  ?  “I  «PW.'=*‘«ly  character,  and  will  not  have  Mr.  Magenni.  at  auv  price, 

on!  Ik  Halleck  burst  from  the  bps  of  such  a  lady  falUng  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Shrew  (Mr  J.  Clarke),  the 

one  when  cheering  on  his  followers  ^„,gg  has  revealed  Sir  Kanaom’a  machiuationa. 

Strike— till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ;  Georgina  pays  this  villain’s  debts  and  marries  Harold,  who 

Strike— for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ;  is  to  be  punished  for  his  anti-American  views  by  spending 

btrike-for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires;  rest  of  his  life  with  her  in  the  States.  Geoffrey  (Mr 

Th  .1-.1  and  your  native  land  !  Barnes)  marries  Lucy  Faulkner  (Miss  Kignold),  his  affiiirs 

strike,  and  the  devotion  and  death  of  such  men  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged  by  bis  clever  sister.  Mrs 
M  Bozzaris  and  Byron  helped  the  Greeks  to  their  freedom.  Wood,  as  Georgina,  has  created  a  new  character  for  herself. 
As  we  close  this  notice  of  a  Loudon  picture  gallery,  we  dis-  Keen,  generous,  and  spirited,  yet  womanly  and  unselfish,  her 
cover  ourselves  asking.  What  have  they  done  with  it  ?  acting,  from  the  moment  she  stepped  on  the  stage,  was  as 

John  Forbms-Robkrtsoh.  finished  and  natural  in  its  way  as  her  “Philippa”  at  the 

Queen’s.  Mr  Byron  was  as  funny  as  ever  as  Harold.  Mr 

_ _ ^  David  Fisher  made  a  good  Sir  Ransom,  and  Mr  Clarke  wm 

*  an  entertaining  “  Shrew.”  Topseyturveydom  calls  for  little 

comment.  In  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  country,  where  people 


cover  ourselves  asking.  What  have  they  done  with  it  ? 

John  Forbxs-Robertson. 
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walk  on  the  ceiling,  and  are  born  old  men  and  women,  Mr 
Gilbert  reflumes  his  now  threadbare  vein  of  cynical  criticism, 
but,  thoii{(h  clever  of  its  kind,  the  audience  were  impatient 
of  it,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  will  not  remain 
much  lon^^er  in  the  bills.  J. 


GOSSIP. 

Mr  Swinburne,  who  has  recently  been  living  in  retirement 
in  the  country,  has  now  ccmplet^  his  poem  of  ‘Bothwell.’ 
It  is  in  the  dramatic  form,  but  is  not  intended  for  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  stage. 

A  new  edition,  with  notes,  of  Mr  Kinglake’s  *  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea  ’  is  in  the  press. 

The  NewHvendor  will  in  future  be  published  weekly,  coin- 
niencing  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  inst. 

The  Newsvendor  states  that  a  new  evening  daily  paper,  to 
1)6  called  the  Mail^  will  be  started  in  Manchester  early  in 
May,’ in  the  Conservative  interest. 

A  printers’  guild  for  boys  has  been  established  at  the 
schools  in  Parker-street,  Little  Queen-street,  to  provide  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  for  boys  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  printing  trade. 

Mr  Holman  Hunt’s  last  great  picture,  “The  Shadow  of 
Death,”  has  been  even  a  greater  favourite  with  the  public 
than  those  which  preceded  it ;  upwards  of  eighty  thousand 
persons  having  paici  a  shilling  to  see  it  since  it  was  lodged  for 
exhibition  at  39  Old  Bond-street. 

Messrs  Morgan  and  Hebron  have  succeeded  Mr  T.  C. 
Newby,  of  Welbeck-street,  w’ho  has  retired  from  the  ])ub- 
lishing  business  established  by  him  nearly  half-a-century' 
ago. 

The  Art  Journal  says  that  the  long-talked-of  project  of  a 
Museum  for  South  London  appears  at  length  to  be  in  the 
way  of  accom})lishment.  Mr  I’leinents,  with  whom  the  idea 
originated,  and  who  is  the  owner  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
art-w'orks,  has  offered  to  present  them  when  a  suitable 
building  is  ready  .for  their  reception.  But  he  is  yet  more 
liberally  disposed  ;  he  has  purchased  a  site  for  the  museum 
in  the  Old  Kent-road,  and  intends  himself  to  defmy  the  cost 
of  its  erection. 

Among  the  pictures  sent  in  to  the  Academy  this  w’eek  is  a 
remarkable  studio-scene  by’  Mr  Samuel  Butler  (the  author  of 
*  Er  -whon  ’),  representing  a  master  of  anatomy  at  his  holiday 
task  of  cleaning  and  piecing  the  skeleton.  The  anatomist  (a 
portrait)  bends  forward  over  the  skeleton  which  hangs  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  casts  and  vases  which  form  the 
details  of  the  subject  are  very  carefully  rendered. 

Mr  B.  W.  Ijeader  contributes  this  year  two  Welsh  subjects 
and  a  small  water-scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Of  the 
Welsh  pictures  one  represents  the  sun  putting  to  flight  an 
April  show’er,  and  lighting  up  a  striking  foreground  of  rocks  ; 
in  the  distance  the  shower  melts  away  into  an  empty  sky. 
The  other  is  the  largest  canvas,  we  believe,  Mr  Leader  has 
yet  exhibited  ;  the  subject  is  a  dew^y  morning,  from  a  hill- 
torrent’s  side  near  Capel  Curig. 

A  successful  soiree  in  aid  of  the  Mendelssohn  Fund  was 
held  on  the  27th  ult.  at  the  house  of  Mr  F.  Lehmann  in 
Berkeley-sq  tiare. 

An  adaptation  of  Lecoq’s  “  Cent  Vierges  ”  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Gaiety’. 

Mr  Wills  is  about  to  proceed  on  a  provincial  tour,  taking 
with  him  a  powerful  company,  for  the  representation  of 
“  Mary  Queen  o’  Scots,”  and,  we  believe,  others  of  his  well- 
known  plays. 

“  Rienzi,”  Herr  Wagner’s  earliest  opera,  has  been  succes- 
fully  played  at  the  Fenice,  in  Venice.  It  is  said  to  be  in  the 
musician’s  least  original  style. 

Sheridan  Knowles’s  “  Hunchback  ”  was  produced  last 
Saturday  at  the  Queen’s,  the  cast  including  Messrs  Rvder, 
Leathes,  and  G.  F.  Neville. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Royal  Commission  now’ 
inquiring  into  the  Livbour  Laws  has  been  hitherto  occupied 
entirely  upon  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  raised  by 
the  matter  under  its  consideration  ;  and  that  in  all  probability 
no  witnesses  will  be  summoned  or  examined  on  points  w'hich 
were  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  last  Commission.  If  any 
witnesses  are  examined  it  will  be  only,  we  think,  in 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  passed  by  the  late 
Parliament.  There  is  therefore  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inquiry  w  ill  not  be  protracted  beyond  Whitsuntide  at  latest. 

TuKRKis  every  prospect  cf  a  thorough  understandincr  being 
arrived  at  between  the  masters  and  men  in  the  iron  trade, 
owing  to  the  conciliatory  spirit  shown  on  both  sides,  and  the 
recognition  by  the  miners  of  the  necessitv  of  a  temporary 
reduction  of  wages.  The  “  Derby  proposition  ”  is  being 
generally  acceded  to,  according  to  w‘hich  the  scale  of  wages 


will  be  modified  upon  the  basis  of  an  average  determined 
between  different  times  and  different  localities. 

A  MEMORIAL  has  been  addressed  to  the  Premier  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  drawing  attention  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  suitable  sites  in  the  metropolis  for  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  College  is  fairly  entitled  to  any 
that  it  13  “deeply  interested  in  everything  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  those  classes,  not  only  on  account  of  the  poorthem^ 
selves,  but  also  because  the  evils  engendered  among  them 
oRen” — we  should  have  said  always— “  affect  the  vdiole  of 
society.”  The  memorialists  pray  for  greater  enabling  powers. 

The  Borough  of  Hackney  Advanced  Liberal  Association  U 
labouring  industriously  to  promote  the  prospective  Candida- 
ture  of  Messrs  Holms  and  Faw’cett,  in  the  new  election 
which  is  anticipated.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  night  ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  observe  that  it  is 
not  yet  made  quite  clear  whether  the  older  Liberal  organisa¬ 
tion  of  Hackney  have  consented  to  w’ork  harmoniously  with 
the  advanced  Liberals. 

We  understand  that  a  Committee  is  being  formed  in 
London  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  to  assist  the 
locked-out  labourers  in  making  a  stand  against  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  their  employers.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds 
has  been  already  received  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Union  ;  but  this  sum  will  not  go  very  far  towards 
the  alleviation  of  the  distress  which  must  presently  ensue 
upon  the  mistaken  action  of  the  farmers.  The  Editor  of  the 
Examiner  will  be  happy  to  receive  subscriptions  on  behalf 
of  the  labourers,  and  will  acknow’ledge  them  in  this  column. 
The  sum  of  ten  shillings  has  been  received  from  S.  E.,  “  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Agricultural  I^abourers’  Union.” 

We  understand  that  a  “  Working  ^en’s  Parliamentary 
Association  ”  has  been  formed  in  London  ;  the  following  being 
the  reason  and  object  of  the  new  organisation,  as  communi¬ 
cated  to  us  by  the  secretary  : — “  Whereas  the  idle  classes  of 
this  country  possess  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  power ;  Whereas  such  pow’er  is  primarily  exercised 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  economic  bondage  and  social 
degradation  of  the  working  class  ;  Whereas  economic  freedom 
and  social  equality  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  human 
being;  For  these  reasons  the  Working  Men’s  Parliamentary 
Association  is  founded,  having  for  its  object  the  social  and 
political  emancipation  of  the  working  class.” 

The  Report  of  the  National  Sunday  League  shows  that  a 
gratifying  amount  of  success  attended  its  efforts  last  year  to 
counteract  that  “  bitter  observance  of  the  Sabbath  ”  which 
was  once  so  fashionable  amongst  us.  A  general  meeting  of 
delegates  from  the  London  Tr.ides’  Societies,  and  other  work¬ 
mens’  organisations  will  be  held  this  month  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  M  r  P.  A.  Taylor  to  open  the  public  museums  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  consented 
to  receive  a  deputation  wdiich  will  urge  the  Government  to 
adopt  the  said  motion. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Thursday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  rather  active  this  week, 
in  anticipation  of  the  4th  inst.,  when  a  large  number  of  bills 
fall  due,  and  there  has  been  a  fair  supply  of  money  at  per 
cent.,  the  Bjink  of  England  minimum. 

The  return  of  the  Bank  of  England,  published  to-day, 
shows  that  the  proportion  of  Reserve  to  Liabilities  has 
fallen  to  38  per  cent.,  which  is  a  decrease  of  6^  per  cent, 
from  the  last  week.  This  decrease,  however,  is  not  at  all 
extraordinary,  being  due  to  the  usual  quarterly  demand  for 
discount. 

In  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week  there  has  been  more 
business  than  has  been  noticeable  of  late,  and  in  one  or  two 
departments,  particularly  that  for  Erie  and  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  Railway  Securities  it  has  almost  shown 
animation.  On  this  department  has  been  centred  nearly  the 
entire  attention  of  the  speculators,  and  very  heavy  have  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  been  in  consequence.  The  intelligent 
that  Jay  Gould  and  his  “ring”  were  endeavouring  to  regam 
possession  of  the  Erie  caused  great  excitement  on  the 
London  market,  and  a  great  many  speculative  sales.  At 
one  time  the  price  of  Erie  Shares  had  receded  to  32|,  but 
soon  after  speculative  repurchases,  as  well  as  some  invest¬ 
ments  on  account  of  the  public,  created  a  rebound,  and  the 
price  leaves  off  this  evening  firm  at  35^,  or  only  1  dollar  lower 
than  last  Tuesday’s  quotation.  In  the  Home  Railway 
Market  dulness,  caused  by  apprehensions  as  to  the  effect  m 
the  threatened  strikes,  w’as  observable,  and  was  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  fall  in  prices.  But  unexpectedly  g^ 
traffic  returns  on  Wednesday  were  followed  by  a  sudden 
rebound,  which,  although  in  some  cases  they  were  importont, 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  previous  heavy  falls* 
Therefore  very  few  Stocks  show  equal  or  improved  prices  as 
compared  with  last  week.  South-Eastern  DeferrM  a*i 
Great-Eastern  are  however  two  exceptions.  In  the  Foreign 
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Stock  Maiket  there  lias  been  a  general  want  of  animation, 
and  it  may  noticed  that  the  dividend  on  CtJsta  Rica  Seven 
per  Cents.,  due  on  the  1st  inst.,  has  not  been  paid. 

^The  English  Funds  have  been  quiet  during  the  week, 
and  show  no  appreciable  decline.  The  India  Government 
Securities  remain  depressed.  The  closing  prices  this  evening 
for  Consols  are  92^  to  92§  for  the  account,  and  91  §  to  92 
for  money. 

la  the  Market  for^  Home  Railway  Stocks  the  only  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  fall  in  prices  are  South-Eastern  Deferred  Stock, 
which  has  improved  Ij  per  cent.,  and  Great  Eastern,  in  which 
the  improvement  is  ^  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall 
on  the  week  has  amounted  to  3^  per  cent,  in  Sheffield  De¬ 
ferred  Stock  ;  3  in  Caledonian  ;  1^  in  Great  Northern  “A,” 


North-Eastern,  Great  Western,  and  Midland  ;  1  in  North 


British  ;  |  in  Metropolitan  District ;  §  in  North-Western  ; 
and  I  per  cent,  in  Sheffield  Ordinary  Stock.  The  closing 
prices  are : — 

Caledonian,  93| ;  Great  Eastern,  45^;  Great  Northern,  1361; 
ditto  “A,”  looi;  Great  Western,  1241  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  145 ;  Brighton,  82i ;  North  Western,  145 ;  South 
Western,  1081 ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  21|;  Midland,  1291 »  Metro¬ 
politan,  65 ;  Metropolitan  District,  24^ ;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  72^  ;  ditto  Deferred,  41 ;  North  British,  621 »  North 
Eastern,  166|;  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  921. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  the  result  of  the  week’s  opera¬ 
tions  show  that  Spanish  National  Ltiud  Loan  has  improved 
4  percent.,  owing  to  a  favourable  an  nouncement  regardingthe 
dividend  and  drawing  ;  Brazilian  of  1863,  Chilian  of  1870, 
Egyptian  of  1868,  and  Hungarian,  1;  Italian  of  1861,  f  ; 
the  new  Santa  Fe  Loan,  ^  ;  Egyptian  Khddive,  Portuguese, 
and  French  Five  per  Cents.,  1  ;aud  do.  Scrip  and  Mexican,  1 ; 
On  the  other  hand,  Turkish  of  1862  have  fallen  2  per  cent.  ; 
Costa  Rica  of  1872,  1  per  cent.,  on  the  announcement  of  the 
default  of  that  Government ;  the  two  Honduras  Loans, 
Argentine  of  ISO'S,  San  Domingo,  and  Paraguay  of  1872,  also  1 
per  cent.,  Argentine  of  1871,  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds,  and 
do.  Six  per  Cents,  of  1869,  J  per  cent. 

The  closing  prices  this  evening  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1868,93;  ditto  Public  Works,  92^; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  80;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  66;  Brazilian 
Four*and-IIalf  per  Cents.,  1863,90  xd  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
1).>1;  ditto,  1871,  95J ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  88  xd; 
ditto,  1873,  87  xd  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866.  106  ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  94  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  26  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  1872,  21  ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents ,  100^;  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  79;  ditto  1864,  91  xd;  ditto  1868,  73j; 
ditto  English,  1873,641;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  86;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  lull;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  67}  xd;  Entre  Rios, 
991;  French  Defence,  101^  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  94; 
ditto,  1872,  lOi  pm;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  59^;  Hon¬ 
duras  Railway  Loan,  8  ;  ditto,  1870,  8 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71  xd  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  62};  ditto  Tobacco,  96 ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  62 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  91  ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  104;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  95}; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  15} ;  ditto,  1864,  7} ;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  97} ;  Paraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  22;  ditto  1872,  18; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  59| ;  ditto  1872,  48} ;  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  100;  ditto  1872,  97}  xd  ;  ditto  Scrip,  1873,  4} 
pm ;  Charkof  Azof,  96 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  82};  ditto  Orel,  99 ;  San 
Oomingo,  18;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  77;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  18}  ;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  78  ;  ditto  National  Land, 
59  xd;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  105;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1854, 
86;  ditto,  1858,  56;  ditto  1862,  62;  ditto  1863,  57;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  40};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  186.5,  58};  ditto 
hix  per  Cents.,  1869, 48§  xd  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  58}  ;  ditto 
^ine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  65}. 


THE  EXAMINER. 


A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbice  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.452,  MARCH  28,  1874. 


M  „  ,  Comments, 

neiorm  of  Loral  Taxation.  Home  Rule  as  an  Irish  Question. 
The  Fanners  and  the  (iaine  Laws, 
n  ,  The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws, 

ussian  Ambition  and  European  Armaments.  Charles  Sumner. — II. 

The  Rugby  Scandal.  Bears  and  Babies. 


Paiu  cj  The  Woman’s  Whiskey  War. 

I  it  p“P®rvl8ion  of  Discharged  Convicts.  Ferdinand  Lassalle. 
luerty  of  Thought  and  Expression.  The  Reporters’  Gallery. 


Roman  Prisons.  Poetry One  Silver  Smile. 


j  The  Early  History  of  Orkney. 

I'rin  Scenes  In  Russia.  3Iusie  and  Moonlight, 

nnee  F  lorestan  of  Monaco.  Miss  Thackeray’s  Essays. 


The  Drama. 


Music  of  the  Fortnight.  Art. 

Gossip.  Current  Events.  The  Money  Market 


Subscription,  post  free,  ISs,  per  annum. 

^^ndon;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STBEET,  STBAND,  W.C. 


JEWING 


MACHINES  of 

from  £2  158.  to  £25. 


Every  Description, 


THE  REGENT,  £2  15s. 


Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 


Twelve  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 
It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  wliatever  description  (clmin, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  lor  use. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDO  WABE-EOA  D, 

AKD  4  CHARLES-STBKET,  SOHO.  LONDON. 


M 


ANSION-HOUSE  BENGAL 

RELIEF  FUND. 


FAMINE 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


The  Right  lion.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 


Right  lion.  Maurice  Brooks,  M.I 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 

The  Riglit  lion.  Lord  Lawrence. 

Sir  N.  de  Rothschild.  SI.P. 

Hon.  R.  Bourke,  M.P.,  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr  C.  B.  Denison,  Al.P. 

Sir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.8.I. 

3Ir  K.  C.  Baring. 

Mr  Alderman  Allen. 

Mr  John  Borrodaile. 


Mr  Hugh  Matheson. 

Mr  Dudley  Smith. 

Mr.Tohn  Fleming,  C.S.I. 

Mr  Win.  Grant. 

Mr  F.  W.  llcilgers. 

M  r  W.  Dent. 

Mr  A.  T.  T.  Peterson. 

Mr  J.  N.  Bullen. 

Mr  Fnishaw',  Lord  Provost  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 


(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


Ifon.  Mr  Inglis. 

IIou.  Mr  Dalyell. 
Hon.  Mr  Sutherland. 
Hoii.  Diganibar  Mitra 
Hon.  31  r  Robinson. 


CALCCTTA  EXECUTIVE  COMUITTEE. 
Hon.  Mr  SCHAL('H,  I*re8ident. 

Hon.  3Ir  Bemani. 


lion.  Raja  Jotendro Mohan  Tajore. 
3Ir  J.  Bullen-Smith. 

.Munstri  Amir  All  Khan. 

Babu  Durga  Clmrn  Law. 

The  LOUD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COM3IITTEE 
APPEAL  with  coutidenc^ for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY  of 
ttie  British  Public  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity 
with  which  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengu  and  other  parts  of 
India  are  now  visited. 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Mayorof  the  20th  ult., 
states :  ”  'I'be  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratefully  appreciate  the 
sympathy  and  lilx'rality  of  the  English  nation ;  ”  and  that  th«  re  is  urgent 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  tiie  power  of  this  country  to  afford  is  but 
too  clearly  manifested  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  at  Calcutta.  “The  distress  is 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Banks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  3Ie88r8  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co.,  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Ilerrles, 
Farqubar,  and  Co.,  St  James’s-street,  S  W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India. 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Mansion-house. 


April  2nd,  1874. 


JOHN  R.  S.  VINE.  Secretary. 
G.  J.  W.  WINZAU,  Cashier. 


L 


ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in 

nectlonwith  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


con- 


Subjects  for  Summer  Session,  beginning  MONDAY,  April  13th : — 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Prof.  3Iorley).  -  3Iomlng  Class:  Ten 
Lectures  on  Milton's  Poems.  Evening  Class :  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Study 
of  English. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  (Prof.  Cassal).— Eight  Lectures  on  the 
Literature  and  History  of  France  during  the  Revolution. 

ITALIAN  (Prof.  Volpe.)— Eight  Lectures  on  Dante  and  on  the  Language 
and  Literature. 

LOGIC  (Prof.  Robertson).-  Eight  Lessons  on  Inductive  Logic. 

FRENCH  HISTORY  (Prof.  Beesly).— Five  Lectures  on  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe.  ^ 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  (Prof.  Bund).- Eight  Lectures;  (1)  General 
Course — Frem  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.;  (2)  Special  Course  -  On  the 
Reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne. 

Prospectu8(*8  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  £.  MYLNE, 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde  park,  W. 


French  gallery,  120  Paiimaii.— twenty-first 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions  of 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 


SOCIETY  of  LADY  ARTISTS.— Exhibition  Now  Open. 

New  Gallery,  48  Great  3Iarlborough-street.  Ten  till  Six.  AdroibSion, 
Is.  Apply  for  Class  for  the  Study  from  the  Living  Costume  Model  at  the 
Gallery.  Instructor,  W.  H.  Fisk,  Esq.;  Visitor,  George  D.  Leslie, 
Esq.,  A.R.A. 


MDLLE  ROSA  BONHEUR’S  important  Drawings,  **  A 

Stampede  ”  and  "  The  Straits  of  Ballachulish,”  are  now  on  Exhibl- 


tion  at  PILGERAM  and  LEFEVRE^  (JALLERY,  Ia  King  street, 
St  James’s,  from  10  to  5.  Admission  on  presentation  of  Address  Card. 


LADY  of  firreat  Musical  talent  wishes  to  give  Lessons 


ALALIY  ot  grt.-- -  „  .  „  ^  , 

in  Singing.  She  would  also  gladly  undertake  teaching  in  a  School. 
For  particulars  address  to  Mrs  Caneau,  201  Regent-street. 
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LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPOR 

lorFiKK,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(Inconwratcd  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720.) 
Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchanije,  London.  E.C. 
West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


DORK’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR^ITORIUM.”  with  “Nljfht  of  the  Crucifixion,” “ Christian 
Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,”  “  Ni*ophyte,”  “  Andromeda,”  &c.,  at  the 
DORK  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six,— Admission,  Is. 


G  rpHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Holman 

A  HUNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  5.  A  spacious  Platform 
has  been  erected,  to  that  Visitors  now  have  an  uniinp(>ded  view  of  the  Pic¬ 
ture.  39b  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilling'. 


Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  >Vilk8  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

DiKECTons. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Cnpt.  R.  Wilson  Pelly,  R.X 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

1*.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ityrie,  Esq, 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymour. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  lisq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A  | 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  lalmur.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 
with  3s.  fid  ,  a  plain  drawing  will  he  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7s.  Jolin  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour  Robert  Burn  Biytb,  Esq. 
for  tiervants’  Livery,  what  liuttons  to  be  used  and  liow  tlic  carriage  should  Major  General  11.  P.  Burn, 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  ”  Book  of  Family  Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 
Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,fK)0  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The  !  Sir  Fred.  Currie,  Bart. 
Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  :js.  Cd.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON,  j  George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Genealogist,  ‘2!i  Cr  .nbourne-slreet  (comer  of  lit  3Iartiu’8  lane),  W.C.  The  '  Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq. 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four.  ;  John  Entwisle,  Esq. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Kings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  fid.  I.Ivery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s,  Crests  cngrave<l  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate.  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12s.  fid  Regbtered  letter,  fid.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  tlie  Oueen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-street  (comer  of  St 
.Martin’slane). 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Lady-Day  are  ready  to  be  delivei^ 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  alter  15 
days  from  the  said  quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Preminm. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  witli  Crest  and  Motto,  .Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLKTO.N,  Dieslnker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Crunbourne  streiT  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


LIFE  DEPARTJIENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums . £171,724 

Interest .  67,833 


Raised  monograms,  by  culleton 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in 
with  a  beautiful  raouogram,  fis.  No  charge  for  engraving  ( 
LKTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  lio 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


Accumulated  Premiums 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor- 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


CULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Nai 

2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  3Ioveable  Numbers,  28.  fid. ;  C,  _  t  __  “ _ „ _ I _ ,  , 

with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne  street  (corner  of  St  31artin'8  lane),  W.C. 


uire 

’lale. 

Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  58. ; 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


SIGNET  RINGS  bv  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  28.;  £3  3s.;  £4  48.;  .£rt  fis.;  .£0  168.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £lfi  Uls.  Send  size  of  finger  oy  fitting  a  piece  of 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram 
engraved  on  the  Kings. — T.  (X’LLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


Visiting  cards  by  culleton.— Fifty  best  quality, 

2s  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
oards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  euvelu;)es  witli  maiden  name,  ISs.  fid. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Granbourue-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin's-lane). 


HOW  to  purchase  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


OW  to  purchase  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesasion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery  lane. 


OISOXjOOIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and 

GK<»LOGY,  andean  supply  ElementMry  Collections  of  3TincraIs, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  10  illustrate  the  Woiksof  Austed,  Bucklaud,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others, on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  .'ipecimciiH,  in  Cabinet,  with  Tliree  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger.  In  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  5  5  0 

:K)0  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  w  ith  Twelve  Draw’ers .  21  0  0 

3Iore  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  3IiueruIogy  or  Geology,  at 
.50  to  .500  Guineas  each,  witli  every  requisite  to  assist  tliose  cuinmeiieiiig  tlie 
study  of  there  iiiteiestiiig  brunches  ot  Science,  a  kiiowlixJge  of  which  afl'urds 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  e.xpcnsive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Esbiblished  1851.  29  and  30 South¬ 
ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest.  .  „  ,  ,  . 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Pur^i^nse^nVsales^effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon.  , 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  auu  oq 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  I’amphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manai;er. 


/COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex,  boss’s).— They  qmcKiv 

clear  tlie  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  j  ^ 

pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  KDod,  •  •< 
248  High  Ilolburu,  London. 

Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  ^rk  colour  imm 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permauent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  eueci 
38.  fid.,  58.  Cd.,  and  10s  fid. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  &i,  and  144  stamps. 

1  ^ _ ...m. _ _ _ _ ▲  1.^2.  0«  r.A 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  .IA3  are  always  provided  with  ex|>erieneed  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  readv  tu  travel  to  any  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliRsers,  wiieii  tlie  eiiiergt'iicies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  imiuediate  exeeutlon  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
their.  (Rus^s,  bonnets,  and  inlllinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  tlie  piece,  all  iiiarki^  in  plain  figures,  mud  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  In  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  alsugiveu  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families.  **  * 

J  A  Y^’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3ICURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  215,  247,  219,  and  251  Regent-street. 


QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  m 

kT  ROSS’S  CANTHAKIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces 
and  thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d.  •  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALL^ 
248  High  llolbom,  Loudon,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Half  D, 
Face  Fowder,  la. 


“pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Loiubard-street  and  Charing- 

cross,  London.  EsUblislied  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Jnsuran^  effected  In  all  parts  ot  the  Worid. 

Secretaries- ^9*^^**®*^  LOVELL, 
“”®^tJOUN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps 
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OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STKA.«  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pa«- 
sengera  and  raceive  Cargro  and  Tarcela  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (eallin*;  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Tliursday,  f  Every  Friday 'f  Every  Monday, 
at  2  p.m.  I  morning.  \  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA  ^ 

ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
boh  BAT 
galle 
madras 

CALCUTTA 
pKNANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA  , 

japan  J 

adstr.alia 

Sew  ZEALAND 


Thursday,  April 
9  and  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  and-j 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
April  17,  and 
May  1,  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


Thursday,  April  ( Friday  morning. 

_  I  a _ II  9m 


9,  at  2  p.m  . 
&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 


April  17,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  April 
20,  and  May  4, 
at  6  a.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 

Monday,  April 
20,  at  A  a.m., 
A  every  fourth 
Monday. 


Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwarrl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company's  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 

^a^ngers  are  now  booked  through,  vift  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Sloney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  Information, 
gpply  at  the  Company's  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
tbe  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STRKET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOLT’  THE  WORLD. 


0 


SLEEPS  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1H07. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  arc  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
i^tationof  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street.  London,  E.C. 

tTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

aX  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ”  Elizabeth  LazetUtp.  ” 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  ”  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

J.  C,  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

*•*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE'S 

PANOEEATIO  EMULSION  AND  PANCREATINE. 

INVALUABLE  KBMBDIBS  IN 

CONSUMPTION,  LOSS  OK  FLESH,  INDIGESTION,  &c. 

H^ical  men  who  have  made  these  subjects  their  special  study  testify  that 
life  lit  prolonged  in  a  remarkable  manner,  appetite,  strength,  and  weight 
increased,  digestion  greatly  promoted,  nourishment  imparted,  and  the 
general  ooMlition  of  the  body  improved  by  tbe  use  of  these  remedies. 
Bottles  from  28.  to  218. 

SAVORY  AND  BfOORE,  143  New  Bond-street.  lAindon,  W.,  and  of  all 
other  Cbemists,  who  also  supply  SAVORY  and  MOORE'S  BEST  FOOD 
for  infants,  a  pleasant,  perfectly  nutritious,  and  easily  digested  Food. 


FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

have 


DINNEFORD’S 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  appro 
wiutlon  of  ^lagnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of 
HKARTBUKN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTl 
^t  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  aaapiea  tor 
ladies,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
ana  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

XIOLLOWAY’S  PILLS. — Medicine  foe  the  Spring. — 

thJL.  ,®**^‘**^>  latent  in  tbe.  system  throughout  the  winter  will  noanifest 
approach  of  warmer  weather  unless  the  blood  be  freed 
r^P^Hties,  and  the  body  generally  from  noxious  matters.  Holloway’s 
pAm  since  cstablisi.ed  tbe  highest  reputation  for  the  full  and 

‘tanner  in  which  they  accomplish  this  purifying  purpose.  These 
***ient  Pills  search  every  organ,  pervade  every  tissue,  and  suecessfully 
Su.ni  deleterious  substances,  either  by  neutralising  them  or 

v,,*^*j***g  them.  Holloway’s  medicine  promotes  comfort,  cbeerlulness. 
deUMt’  The  medicine  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  weak  and 

whose  frames  are  relaxed,  whose  nerves  are  anntnuig,  and  whose 
^esuon  are  upset  by  spring  variations. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STBAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  MOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLA'TE  is  a  coating  of 

pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Phinciples,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks .. 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
Soup  Ladle  .. 
Fish  Knife  .. 
Butter  Knife.. 
Sauce  Ladles.. 
Sugar  Sifter.. 
Sugar  Tongs.. 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

King’s  and 
Fancy  Pattern. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8. 

d. 

£  8.  d. 

1  11 

0 

I  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  15  0 

1  10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2  4 

0 

2  10  0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  12 

0] 

1  15  0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1  2 

o' 

1  10  0 

0  2 

0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

O' 

0  4  0 

0  1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0  2 

0 

0  2  0 

0  9 

0 

0  12 

9 

0  11 

0 

0  12  0 

0  6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0  9 

6 

0  10  6 

0  9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16  6 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16  6 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

6 

0  5 

0 

0  5  0 

0  5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  8 

0 

0  9  0 

0  3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0  4 

O' 

0  5  0 

0  2 

6 

0  3 

0 

0  3 

6; 

0  4  0 

8  4 

0 

11  2 

3 

12  11 

613  19  6 

O 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Servioes,  70s.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  OOs. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.- IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  In  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


s 


LACK  S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7b.  M. ;  hip  baths,  from  15s. ;  pen  baths,  138.  Cd.;  sets  of  toilet  ware,  IBs. 


Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  IBs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  clectro-plated  handles,  408. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Price  One  .Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  tbe 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


s 


LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Blacx  Fenders,  6d.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  58.  '*d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30b. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IBs.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 

Papier  Ma<^4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

LACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  24  19  0 

SLACK'S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containiug  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Iroiunongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro  plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

BICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STEAK P.  W. 


s 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEBS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Litbia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  nark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendlsh-square. 
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TMPEniAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

JL  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Inrcsted,  £700.000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-Day  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th  April, 
or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES,  IN  3  VOLS^ 


North  BRIXfeH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  23th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  uud 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  ;  61  Thrcadncedle-strcet,  E.C. 

West-eud  OlDcc,  8  Wuterloo-place,  S.W. 

March,  1874. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

KONlfS  YEAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  Participating 
Pollcy-lioldeni  amounts  to  £57.428. 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Lady-day  and  Midsummer,  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  I  usurers,  £452,673. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,751,792  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  tlie  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
cstablishineut,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000.  ;  . 

No  charge  Is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street.  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

25th  March,  1874. 


ME  SCOTT’S  PUBLICATIONS  FOE  APEIL, 


A  NCIENT  SACRIFICE.  By  Professor  F.  W.  Newki* 

Price  3d. 


rpHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILVER.— The 
-1-  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  morethan  thfrtyyears  ago  by 
WILLIAM  8  BURTON,  when  Plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs 
Elkington  and  Co.,  is  the  very  best  article  next  to  silver  that  can  be  used 
as  Kuril,  cither  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no  test  can  it  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  real  silver. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 


GOD’S  METHOD  of  GOVERNMENT.  A  Dialogue.  By 

the  late  Rev.  JAMES  CRANBROOK.  Edinburgh.  Price  3d. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 


Bead  or 
Thread. 


£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  8.  d. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  doz .  !  1  lo  .  2  1.  2  5. 

Dessert  do.,  per  doz .  I  1  2  .  19.  1  11  . 

Tea  Spoons  .  I  .  14  .  1  .  .  12. 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  arc  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to 
what  other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher 
prices. 

-  A  second  qualHir  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  23s.  per 
dnz. ;  Dessert,  17h  per  doz. ;  Tea  Spoons  12s.  per  doz. 

Tea  and  Colleo  Sets,  from  £3  158.  to  £25;  Dish  Covers,  £9  to  £24; 
Corner  Dislios,  i7  10s.  to  £18  18s.  the  set  of  four  i  Warmers,  £7  28.  6d.  to 
£15  158. ;  Biscuit  Boxes,  14a  to  £5  10s. ;  Cruet  and  Liquor  Frames,  &c.,  at 
proportionate  prices. 

The  largest  stock  in  existence  of  IMated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and 
FIsh-enting  Knives,  and  Forks,  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  re-platiug  done  by  the  patent  process. 

WILLIA.M  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.  K.  11 .  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upw'ards 
of  830  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newnian-stret't ;  4,5,  and  6  Perry ’s-place;  and  1  Newman-yard^ 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  tritUng.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


VIA  CATHOLICA  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  Autobiography 

of  a  Country  Parson.  Part  III.  Price  Is.  6d. 


Published  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farqubar-road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 


THE  ASHANTI  WAR 


Messrs  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 
will  shortly  publish  a 

NARRATIVE  OF  THE  ASHANTI  WAR 

Prepared  prom  Official  Documents  dt  permission  of 
Major-General  Sir  Garnet  Wulselet,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Br  Captain  II.  BRACKENBURY,  R.A., 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

With  Maps  from  the  latest  Surveys  m.ndc  by  the  Staff*  of  the  Expedition. 

45  Gborqe-street,  Edinburoh  ;  87  Patkrnoster-row,  London. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

A  SAFE  INVESTMENT  FOR  £2,500. 

DIVIDENDS  20  PER  CENT.  MAY  BE  RELIED  UPON. 

for  bale, 

200  SHARES  IN  A  FIRST-CLASS  COAL  AND  IRON 

COMPANY  (LIMITED),  AT  £12  10s.  PER  SHARE. 

Investors  may  rely  upon  20  per  cent,  per  annum  in  dividends  on  tlie  present 
outlay.  It  will  bear  the  strictest  iuvestigation.  In  full  working  order. 
Yearly  profits  are  very  large.  It  is  the  most  legitimate  Investment  of  the 
day,  and  perfectly  safe  for  any  amount  of  money.  No  further  liability. 
Shares  are  fully  paid-up. 

Any  less  number  of  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  £12  lOs.  per  Share. 

Full  and  reliable  particulars  will  be  forwarded  upon  application.  Dividend 


In  leap.  8vo,  price  Six  Shillings, 

of  TO-MORROW.  By  Alexander 
STEPHEN  WILSON. 


Examiner. 

“  A  very  remarkable  book ;  tlie  verses  are  singularly  vigoroni  and 
emphatic.  Mr  VVilson  is  an  earnest  and  fearless  thinker,  who  can  give 
impassioned  and  powerful  utterance  to  his  thoughts.” 

Scotsman. 

“  Gifted  both  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  it  Is  generally  easy  enough  to  get 
at  his  thinking,  which  is  often  subtle  and  profound.” 

Glasgow  Herald.  „ 

“  The  most  obvious  merit  of  this  breed  in  rhyme  Is  its  '^**^“**fv 

WiLon  is  an  able  and  an  honest  singer.  We  question  whether  a  DOioer 

book  of  verse  has  been  published  during  the  last  twenty  years." 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER.  , 


paid  January  and  July. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PODLTRT,  LONDON,  E.C.  ESTABLISHED  1852. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


nnO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

L  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST3I ENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  Itritish 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets, &c.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually. — PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


Now  ready,  price  68., 

HHE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  NEW  SERIES. 

L  No.  XC.  APRIL,  1874. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  THE  BIBLE  AS  INTERPRETED  BY  MR  ARNOLD. 

II.  OUT-DOOR  PARISH  RELIEF. 

III.  PANGENESIS. 

IV.  THE  SONG  OF  SONGS. 

V.  OUR  OCEAN  STEAMERS. 

VI.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

VII.  THE  GREATEST  OF  THE  MINNESINGERS.  , 

VII!.  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AT  CAMBRIDGE.  tT 

IX.  MEDICAL  CHARITY:  METHODS  OF  ADMINISTERING  “ 
)NTEMPORARY  Literature  :—l.  Theology  and  PhiIo8ophy.--2.  * 
Sociology,  Voyages,  and  Travels. — 3.  Science. — 4. 

Biography. — 6.  Philology  and  Classics.— 6.  Belles  Lettres.— 7.  An. 


Just  published,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  38.  6d., 

G  of  PEARIjS.  By  W.  Watkins  Old,  Author 

Passion  Play,’  ‘  New  Readings  of  Homer,’  Ac. 
i:  BEMROSE  and  SONS,  10  Paternoster-buildings. 


Shortly  will  be  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

ONGS  of  TWO  WORLDS.  Second  Series,  j 

'  Volume  of  Poems. 

HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Cornblll,  and  12  Paternoster- 


at  16  Little  Pulteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 
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Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNKLL 

»  «  w  .V  A  t»,-\  ■”  uiicucj-Bircvh,  111  me  x  nn.ii  «/i  di>  uaiurai.,  . . . .  — 

EDWARD  DALLOW ,  at  7  bouthampton-street.  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satcbdat,  April  4,  1874, 


